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Commemorating the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Excavations on the Site of a Great Ancient City 


Corinth: The Ancient City Revealed 


by Saul and Gladys Weinberg 


T WAS only six years after the death of 

Heinrich Schliemann in 1890, which 
marked the end of the first era of excavation in 
Greece, that the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens began to explore the great 
city of Corinth (Figs. 1 and 2). Fifty years 
ago this spring pioneer American archaeolo- 
gists laid out the first trial trenches to serve as 
fingers feeling their way back into the past. 
At that time seven columns of an archaic 
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hope to conclude their investigations of the ancient city. 














Doric temple (Fig. 3) were the only visible re- 
mains of Greek Corinth; rough masses of 
Roman brickwork appeared here and there in 
the fields. But much was hoped for— 
Pausanias’ long description of the city of the 
Antonine period enumerated many fine monu- 
ments, and from the beginning his account 
was the excavators’ chief guide. Now, after 
some thirty excavation campaigns, the many 
phases of Corinth’s history stand revealed— 
its origin, going back to the fifth millennium 
before Christ, the rich and important Greek 
city, the Roman metropolis, capital of the 
province of Achaea, and the bustling medieval 
town. 

Everyone who approaches Corinth, by 
land or by sea, is first struck by the great 
rugged hill called Acrocorinth which domi- 
nates the plain and the Isthmus. From earliest 
times the town of Corinth, spread out be- 
neath this natural fortress, controlled traffic 
between east and west. Mariners have always 
preferred to avoid the dangerous waters 
south of the Peloponnesus and, before the 
canal was finally completed in the last cen- 
tury, to have their merchandise, or even the 
ships themselves, carried across the Isthmus. 
Corinth grew rich on the taxes from this 
trafic. Besides its situation, the city has 
another natural gift of first importance—a 
copious water supply both on the fortress hill 
and on the terrace below. 
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To this well-watered site were attracted 
some of the first inhabitants of the mainland 
of Greece. Whence they came is not yet 
known with certainty, but it was* probably 
from western Asia Minor. Some time early in 
the fourth millennium ..c., if not even earlier, 
groups of people possessing a highly de- 
veloped neolithic equipment came to the 
Corinthia; probably they arrived by sea, as 
did the settlers of Crete at the same time. 
These farmers, herdsmen and fishermen lived 
in groups in settled communities. One such 
village was established on the small knoll at 
‘Corinth which is now occupied by the 
Temple of Apollo, and on the lower ground 
around it. They and their descendants oc- 
cupied the site for a thousand years, leaving a 
large accumulation of habitational debris 
which has so far been investigated in small 


pits and trenches scattered over the area. We 
know these peoples of prehistoric Corinth 
chiefly from their pottery, the broken remains 
of which are found in quantity wherever they 
lived, from small clay figurines and various 
implements of bone, stone and obsidian. The 
earliest settlers made excellent pottery, simple 
in shape but finely polished and beautifully 
colored by controlled firing in blending 
shades of buff, orange, chestnut and dark gray; 
some was also decorated with simple linear 
designs in red paint. By the middle of the 
fourth millennium their descendants had 
learned to fire their pottery thoroughly, to 
construct shapes with angular profiles, to use 
glaze for decorating pottery and to produce 
fine silver-gray ware. The designs were still 
linear, but of a more complicated nature. It 
was not until about 3000 B.c. that the neo 
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lithic potters at Corinth used two or three 
colors—orange-red, blue-gray and occasional- 
ly also white—in decorating their pottery; 
at this time they used curved lines in their 
designs as well as straight. Obese female 
figurines, which were produced during the 
whole period, were probably for use in a fer- 
tility cult. Clay whorls and loom-weights tell 
of spinning and weaving; small tools of 
polished stone and razor-sharp blades of 
obsidian were used by carpenters; bone points 
served for sewing skins. 

Towards the end of the fourth millennium 
another wave of migrants came to Greece, 
probably also from Asia Minor, and some 
settled at Corinth, mingling with and finally 
absorbing the earlier inhabitants. These 
people knew the use of metal, at first copper 
and then bronze, for making tools and 
weapons. Their pottery is found in great 
abundance at Corinth. The shapes are quite 
different from those of earlier times; most of 
the vessels are covered wholly or partially 
with glaze and no painted deocration was 
used until near the end of their supremacy in 
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Greece, which came at about 2000 B.c. Their 
clay figurines are male as well as female. 
Their crafts seem more highly developed and 
specialized than those of the Neolithic 
settlers; their culture, called Early Helladic, 
is more urban. This settlement was destroyed 
at about 2000 B.c. and the site left vacant. 
Remains of the Middle Helladic and Late 
Helladic periods have been found only on the 
fringes of the city and at nearby places. There 
are no traces of the splendid Mycenaean 
civilization, and the Corinth mentioned in 
Homer's catalogue of ships must be looked for 
outside the limits of the classical city. 
About a thousand years later the wide- 
spread movements of peoples that followed 
the Dorian Invasion again brought settlers to 
Corinth. They appear to have dwelt in small 
family groups, and the home of onesuch family 
has been discovered. On the large clay hearth 
were the fragments of five clay vessels, enough 
to tell us the date and to indicate that the 
local pottery manufacture was beginning 
once more, to develop by the seventh century 
into the most famous industry of its kind in 
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Greece. During the next few hundred years 
the settlement grew rapidly. Although the 
levels of this early date have not yet been in- 
vestigated to any extent, graves of the ninth 
and eighth centuries, in the area south of the 
Temple of Apollo and in the coastal plain 
(the “North Cemetery”), give some idea of 
the city’s growth. Most of the pottery from 
these graves was made locally and the de- 
velopment of the Corinthian ceramic industry 
during the Geometric period can now be clear- 
ly traced. The wealth of the city is indicated 
by the objects of precious metals found in 
these graves—gold and silver finger rings, 
heavy gold spirals to be worn in the hair 
(Fig. 4), and huge bronze pins, some of them 
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two feet long. Before the end of the eighth 
century the rapidly-growing city was estab- 
lishing colonies on Corcyra and at Syracuse 
in Sicily. 

During the seventh century, when the rule 
of the Bacchiads was replaced by the tyranny 
of the Cypselids, Corinth became one of the 
great commercial centers of Greece, distribut- 
ing her merchandise throughout the Mediter- 
ranean and widening her colonial territory in 
northwestern Greece. Excavation at the west- 
ern edge of the city has revealed the large 
potters’ establishment which was first used 
at this time. Quantities of the fine pottery 
typical of Corinth (Fig. 5) have been found, 
as well as many pieces spoiled in the firing 
and test pieces used in the kilns. The North 
Cemetery continued in use and the graves of 
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the period have yielded a great wealth of fine 
pottery, terracotta figurines and jewelry. In 
the city itself, a temple of fine ashlar masonry 
already occupied the knoll that had been the 
center of the prehistoric settlement; another 
small temple, dedicated to Aphrodite, was 
built on the highest point of Acrocorinth. 
The reign of Periander, roughly the first 
half of the sixth century, saw Corinth at the 
height of her power. It was at the end of this 
period that its now well-known features began 
to take form. Early in the third quarter of the 
century the ashlar temple mentioned above 
seems to have been destroyed and it was re- 
placed by the large Doric Temple of Apollo 
whose seven remaining monolithic columns 
have always stood as a landmark for the 
ancient city. The Agora, or market-place, at 
first a small area south of the Temple Hill, 
began to assume monumental form as its 
several fountains were enhanced architec: 
turally. The Fountain of Peirene probably re- 
ceived its first stone facade; the Fountain of 
Glauke—named for the hapless wife of Jason 
who is said to have plunged into it to allay 
the terrible burning caused by the robe Medea 
gave her—was hewn out of the rock; and the 
Sacred Spring was provided with a stone wall 
and with two bronze lion-head spouts which 
still remain in place, perfectly preserved. 
About the middle of the century a small, 
partly subterranean hero sanctuary was built 
in what was later to become the southern 
part of the Agora. This area also yielded the 
fragments of a fine sphinx of local stone, dat- 
ing from the first half of che sixth century, 
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which was perhaps part of a grave monument. 
Many abandoned wells, filled with broken 
pottery and terracotta figurines (Fig. 6), indi- 
cate that private houses stood here and give a 
good idea of the domestic life of the period. 
The picture is supplemented by the graves of 
the North Cemetery, which contained quanti- 
ties of treasures. It is significant to note that 
both in the wells and in the graves appeared a 
great deal of Attic pottery and Corinthian 
imitations of Attic pottery, dating after the 
middle of the century, and that by the end 
of the century Attic products had attained as- 
cendancy. Nothing reflects more clearly the 
decline of Corinthian commerce, on which 
was based her power and wealth. The second 
half of the sixth century saw building activity 
on the outskirts of the city as well: the first 
fortress was constructed on the Acrocorinth 
and a sanctuary dedicated to Asklepios and 
Hygieia was established in the northwest 
section of the city. 

Excavation has revealed most of the main 
features of fifth-century Corinth. The circuit 
of fortification walls, connecting with those 
of Acrocorinth and also with long walls lead- 
ing down to the harbor, Lechaeum, has been 
traced and its circumference fixed at about 
six miles. The road from Lechaeum led straight 
inland and along the east side of the Temple 
Hill to the Agora, where it ended. This side 
of the Temple Hill was cut back to make room 
for a long building containing shops (the 
“North Building”) and the same was done on 
the north side of the hill, where a colonnade 
or stoa was erected, thus enhancing the dom- 
inance of the Temple of Apollo. To the east of 
Lechaeum Road, near the Fountain of Peirene, 
was discovered a bronze foundry—an in- 
teresting find in view of Pausanias’ statement 
that the famous Corinthian bronze was tem- 
pered by dipping in Peirene’s water. After 
passing the Fountain of Peirene, the road rose 
to the level of the Agora. To the west lay 
the Sacred Spring and its surrounding com- 
plex. During the fifth century the area was 
filled in and the spring put completely under- 
ground. The entrance was now flanked by a 
low retaining wall composed of triglyphs and 
metopes; behind the spring was built a small 
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apsidal temple. By means of an interesting 
mechanism this temple apparently served as 
an oracular and miracle shrine. A tunnel con- 
nected the temple with the “triglyph wall” 
and a movable metope in this wall gave ac- 
cess to the tunnel, which is large enough to 
hold a man on his hands and knees. A water 
channel running along the interior of the 
tunnel led from the temple altar to a large 
stone bowl just outside the triglyph wall. 
A man concealed in this underground tunnel 
could either deliver “‘oracular™ statements or 
assist in the changing of water into wine, 
a “miracle” well known in antiquity. The 
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water for this performance probably came 
from the Sacred Spring. To the south of the 
Agora, in the area where the cemetery and 
shrine of the previous century exist, remains 
have been found of several fifth-century 
houses, all destroyed at the end of the 
century when the Agora was enlarged. A 
fine mosaic floor made of selected river 
pebbles, depicting two griffins attacking a 
horse (Fig. 7), came from one such building. 

The beginning of the fourth century, then, 
saw the plan of the Agora revised and its size 
increased. Much of the cobble pavement laid 
at this time has been found in the southern 
part. The Agora sloped down gradually from 
southwest to northeast, following the natural 
contours of the ground, and a great drain was 
built along this line, joining the drain leading 
off from Peirene; this was later incorporated 
into the Roman drainage system and is still 
doing good service in carrying off the quanti- 
ties of mud and water which pour from the 
slopes of Acrocorinth into the Agora during 
any considerable rain. During this century 
the Agora was also the scene of ceremonial 
foot-races, the starting line for which has 
been found at its northeast corner. The 


course probably ran a full stade (600 feet) 
to the southwest, to a point just at the west 
end of the great South Stoa. This stoa, over 
five hundred feet long, was built in the fourth 
century, oriented roughly parallel with the 
Temple of Apollo, and throughout the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman periods it remained the 
southern border of the Agora. In the original 
building there were thirty-three shops behind 
the colonnade, all but two equipped with a 
well connecting directly with the Peirene 
supply system; these could serve for refriger- 
ating foods. Outside the Agora the city was 
growing rapidly. A small temple (known as 
“A” for lack of identification) was erected 
just north of Peirene. On the north side of 
the Temple Hill was constructed a stoa three 
hundred feet long, replacing the much smaller 
one of the fifth century. Some distance to the 
northwest of the Temple of Apollo a theatre 
was built on the slope above the coastal 
plain. The sanctuary of Asklepios, at the 
northern edge of the lower terrace, was ex- 
tended and furnished with a new and larger 
temple. Thanks to the fact that the sanctuary 


was cleaned at this time and quantities of | 


votive offerings buried, the excavations have 
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yielded a unique and most interesting collec- 
tion of life-sized reproductions of parts of the 
human body, which were offered to the heal- 
ing god. In the third quarter of the century 
the city walls were rebuilt—much of the 
fourth-century circuit of Acrocorigth can 
still be seen. On the very top rose a new and 
larger temple to Aphrodite. 

By the third century the Agora had as- 
sumed approximately the size and shape that 
it was to keep throughout the Roman period. 
The South Stoa was paralleled by the long 
Northwest Stoa flanking the south side of the 
Temple Hill, which was cut back to receive 
it. On the east side of the Agora a new start- 
ing line for the race track, with places for 
sixteen contestants, was constructed at a 
slightly higher level than the old one and with 
a new orientation roughly at right angles to 
the South and Northwest Stoas. A fine pave- 
ment of cement extended from this starting 
line toward the west. When this pavement 
was laid the Sacred Spring was closed up and 
so remained until its recent discovery. The 
Fountain of Peirene was then embellished 
with a fine Ionic facade and the Doric stoa 
east of the fountain was probably built at that 
time. Another stoa occupied the position on 
the east side of Lechaeum Road where a row 
of Roman shops was later to be erected, indi- 
cating that the position of the road was fixed 
in the Hellenistic period. 


Destroyed and Rebuilt 


Suc was the city that came into conflict 
with Rome in the second century. In 146 B.c. 
Corinth, chief member of the Achaean 
League, was captured and destroyed by the 
Roman consul Mummius. Pausanias says that 
the city was “laid utterly waste,” and for a 
hundred years the site was practically un- 
inhabited. It is interesting to see how the re- 
sults of the excavations bear out the historical 
reports. While almost four thousand coins 
datable to the period 400-146 B.c. have been 
found, those that can be assigned to the 
period 146-44 B.c. number only ninety, and 
these were probably dropped by travellers or 
by squatters on the deserted site. 

In 44 8.c. Julius Caesar ordered Corinth to 


be re-established as a Roman colony, and in 
his honor it was named Laus Julia. The Italian 
colonists found that while the sack of Mum- 
mius and a century of depredation had left 
the city roofless and the buildings without 
some of their superstructure, still much re- 
mained of the more substantial structures and 
on these they set to work rebuilding their 
city. The great South Stoa was repaired and 
its wells filled in. The Northwest Stoa was 
also rebuilt and continued to serve as the 
northern border of the Agora. Since it was 
essential to guarantee the water supply of the 
city, both Glauke and Peirene were repaired at 
once. The sanctuary of Asklepios seems also 
to have been rehabilitated very soon after the 
colony was founded. Little new construction 
of major importance was undertaken until the 
reign of Augustus when many new buildings 
were erected and the Agora considerably 
embellished. All the new Roman construc- 
tions incorporated quantities of material from 
the Greek buildings that had been destroyed 
and the preservation of much of the Greek 
architecture is due to this fact. One of the 
first of these buildings was the large basilica, 
erected on the east side of the Temple Hill 
to serve as the tribunal for the new capital of 
the province of Achaea. This basilica was only 
one of a whole complex of new constructions 
at the southern end of Lechaeum Road. To the 
east of the road, shops were built where the 
Hellenistic stoa had stood, and behind it the 
enclosure mentioned by Pausanias as the 
“Peribolos of Apollo” was laid out. The 
Fountain of Peirene received a new stone 
facade of two stories, the lower in Doric style 
and the upper Ionic. Between Peirene and the 
basilica a monumental archway was erected at 
the head of Lechaeum Road, at the entrance 
to the Agora. 


Roman Building 


Tuesz NEW buildings were soon followed 
by others. Lechaeum Road was paved with 
poros stone slabs and was flanked on either 
side by long colonnades of the same material. 
The court of Peirene was again remodelled. 
Within the Agora the separation of the area 
into a forum civile and a forum venale first 
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took place in the early first century after 
Christ. The line of the Central Shops, which 
divided the Agora from east to west and 
served as the retaining wall for the higher 
southern section, was established at this 
time, either as a wall or as an earlier row of 
shops. In the center of this row, about op- 
posite the propylaea, stood the bema, a high 
podium overlooking the lower northern sec- 
tion of the Agora. It was flanked on either 
side by “waiting rooms” provided with 
benches and, beyond these, stairways con- 
necting the two levels. The delicate marble 
revetment of the bema shows the excellent 
craftsmanship of the Augustan period. It may 
well have been to this bema that Paul was 
brought before the proconsul Gallio. This 
identification is strengthened by the existence 
just behind it of a large horseshoe-shaped room 
provided with a circle of benches, which can 
reasonably be identified as the Senate House 
of Roman Corinth. This was one of several 
administrative offices which were built over 
the shops of the South Stoa. A large room 
with a mosaic depicting a nude athlete holding 
a palm branch may well have been the office 
of the agonothetes or director of the games; 
west of that is the Senate House and just be- 
yond it a marble-paved room with a raised 
dais which might have been the governor's 
office. Many of the original shops were left 
as they had been in Greek times and they may 
have served as offices or as storerooms. Behind 
the stoa, the large South Basilica was built 
about the middle of the first century; the 
entrance was a broad staircase overlying two 
of the stoa’s shops. At the same time an 
identical building was erected at the eastern 
end of the forum venale; it has become known 
as the Julian Basilica because of the excellent 
statues of the Julian family found in it, one 
of which is shown in Figure 8. The entire 
Agora was paved with large square slabs of 
fine white limestone. The western side of the 
Agora, where formerly there had been only a 
terrace wall, now received a small circular 
monument with eight columns, erected by a 
certain Babbius; to the south of this stood an 
elaborate fountain and a temple to Venus. 
The architectural members belonging to these 
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structures show the excellent quality of first- 
century stonecutting. At the northwest cor- 
ner of the Agora a small temple (““D”) and its 
enclosure were built on the east side of the 
road leading to Sicyon, while on the west 
side of the road, near the fountain of Glauke, 
were erected another temple (““C”) and its 
colonnaded temenos. On the high terrace 
west of the Agora a large temple (““E"’) was 
constructed in poros stone. 

In 79 A.p.—the same year in which 
Pompeii was destroyed—a great earthquake 
wrought tremendous damage to the city. But 
rebuilding began at once and the new plans 
were more elaborate than anything the city 
had previously known. To the excavators this 
period has become known as the “marble 
period,” for great quantities of fine marbles 
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were used as revetment for the reconstructed 
buildings and as paving for the Agora. Most 
of the buildings already mentioned were re- 
built in much the same form as before. Le- 
chaeum Road was now flanked with marble 
colonnades and an enlarged Peribolos of 
Apollo was built in marble. The old propy- 
laea were replaced by a magnificent marble 
arch topped by the two gilded bronze four- 
horse chariots of Helios and Phaethon, which 
Pausanias mentions. On the east and north 
sides of the Temple Hill new markets were 
laid out and within the Agora the new row 
of Central Shops was constructed. At the 
end of the century an Odeum with a seating 
capacity of three thousand was erected north- 
west of the Agora. 

There remained two sides of the Agora, 
north and west, which still required monu- 
mental treatment. The old Northwest Stoa 
served as the northern border until, early in 
the second century, it became a warehouse for 
a row of shops built in front of it. Many of 
these shops are still well preserved and the 
complete arch of the central one stands out 


conspicuously. Somewhat later the awkward 
angle between the east end of the shops and 
the basilica was concealed by the erection 
of a two-story facade, called by the excava- 
tors the “Captives’ Facade” because of the 
colossal figures which supported the second 
story. The west side of the Agora was 
bounded by a row of shops divided by a 
broad staircase leading to the high terrace 
on which stood Temple “E,” which had been 
rebuilt in marble after the earthquake. The 
three southernmost of these shops are still 
intact. At this time two benefactors added 
greatly to the city’s wealth and beauty. The 
Emperor Hadrian built several baths as well 
as an aqueduct to bring to the city the water 
of Lake Stymphalos, and Herodes Atticus, 
well known for his many benefactions in 
Athens, had the court of Peirene remodelled 
with three large apses and the whole re- 
vetted in marble. The Odeum was also recon- 
structed at his expense 

When the indefatigable traveler Pausanias 
visited and described Corinth, about 165 
A.D., the city was probably the most modern 
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in all Greece, and also the largest and wealth- 
iest. It is through his lengthy account that 
most of the monuments have been identified. 
The city he saw was purely Roman except 
for the archaic Temple of Apollo that still 
remained the dominant feature of the civic 
center. Fortunately, however, many of the 
Roman edifices which Pausanias listed were 
the successors of Greek buildings which had 
stood on the same site, and many of those 
dated back to the first period of the city’s 
glory in the seventh century s.c. This fact, 
as well as other information gained directly 
from excavation, has made it possible to se- 
cure a good idea of the nature of the Greek 
city as well as that of the Roman. While the 
Agora of Roman times is now completely 
excavated, much information about the Greek 
phase can still be hoped for from future ex- 
cavation, since only a small part of what lies 
beneath the Roman pavement has yet been 
investigated. 


The City’s Decline 


Tue BUILDINGs erected after Pausanias’ visit 
are more difficult to recognize; however, two 
edifices put up toward the end of the second 
century have been identified as temples dedi- 
cated by Commodus. They were built at the 
western end of the forum venale, over the 
fountain next to the Babbius monument. In 
the nearby Byzantine walls were found large 
architrave blocks inscribed with the dedica- 
tions of the two temples; these had been 
re-used and thus preserved. Much of what 
we know of the Roman architecture and 
sculpture is owed to the use of Roman mate- 
rial in Byzantine structures. 

The beginning of the city’s decline in the 
third century can be sensed from the ex- 
cavated remains. The only large building 
erected was an amphitheater to the east of 
the city. The taste of the times is also re- 
flected in the rebuilding of the Odeum, which 
had been damaged by fire and was now re- 
stored as an arena for gladiatorial combats 
and fights with wild animals. At about the 
same time a similar arrangement was made in 
the theatre, where it was also possible to 
flood the orchestra for the staging of sham 
naval battles. And now began the invasions 
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of barbarian tribes. The first of a series of 
blows was the Herulian raid in 267. When the 
city had barely recovered from this attack it 
was burned, in 395, by the Goths under 
Alaric. Of this destruction there is abundant 
evidence all over the Agora, in a heavy layer 
of ash and charred remains which covered the 
pavement, and the coins found in this layer 
make certain the connection with the Gothic 
raid. To this destruction was added that of 
the fervent Christian community which was 
bent on destroying its pagan surroundings. 
The city was rebuilt, but no longer with 
monumental architecture. The process of en- 
croaching on the open expanses of the fora 
had begun, a process which slowly and stead- 
ily reduced the area, though never completely 
obliterating the Agora. A church was built 
on the ruins of the South Basilica and a fine 
basilica church was erected in the eastern 
part of the town. From this time on the level 
of the Agora rose rapidly, owing to the fact 
that the great Roman drains were no longer 
functioning. The accumulation of earth and 
debris during the Byzantine period was thus 
several times deeper than that of all the previ- 
ous centuries. 


The End of Corinth 


IN 521 ANOTHER severe earthquake dealt a 
crippling blow to the community, and at the 
end of the century an invasion of Slavic people 
almost entirely eradicated it. Numismatic evi- 
dence again is accurate: whereas coins of the 
fourth century number over 5600 and those 
of the fifth and sixth centuries about 3000, 
the seventh century can claim only 181 and 
the eighth century is represented by but 
nine—evidence of an abandonment more com 
plete even than that in the period between 
the sack of Mummius and the founding of 
the Roman colony. 

By the tenth century the invaders had left; 
the city began to live once more. Although 
smaller than in classical times, and without 
political importance, its commercial prosper: 
ity was considerable. By the following cen- 
tury a number of factories had been estab- 
lished, for the production of pottery, glass 
and metal work. Some of these have been ex: 
cavated and have proved informative con’ 
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LIBER ANIMALIUM 


———Liber Animalium 
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FELIS CATUS 


UOD animat cat Anglice id Latine 
OR vel felis vel felis catus, unde 
illud nomen ritu solito decurtatum est. 
Si minus diu lateque quam canis, iam diutis- 
sime tamen plurimis in terris socius domesti- 
cus hominum est. Eiusdem generis est ac leo, 
tigris et multa alia, quae omnia dentes un- 
guesque acutissimos habent. Dum placida 
sunt ungues vix videri possunt quod velut in 
vaginas retrahi solent sed simul atque in iram 
ceciderunt manifesti fiunt atque volnera foeda 
dare possunt. Felibus omnibus mos est noctu 
vagari venandi causa atque cibo satiatis per 
diem dormire. 

Felis noster quamquam diu mansuefactus 
adhuc partim ferus manet quod religari 
sicut canis non potest neque saepibus mu- 
risque continetur. Fidelis sicut canis non est 
neque quemquam re vera amat, ne dominam 
quidem. Amat autem focum, lectulum mol- 
lem et otium. Interdum manu mulceri placet 


sed quovis tempore iratus manum qua mul- 
cetur subito vel mordet vel unguibus lacerat. 
Ut leones tigresque, feles omnium maximi, 
densas per silvas incedentes vocibus horri- 
sonis noctu rudunt, ita felis noster superbia 
tumidus sub luna in muro sedens ululatu 
rauco noctem complere solet. Mares ferociter 
interdum pugnant sed brevi; potius enim 
vocibus minacibus gloriosisque hostes pro- 
vocare, sicut heroes Homerici, amant. Catulos 
suos neque’ agnoscunt neque curant, qui 
caeci nati a matre sola optime foventur. Lam- 
bendo eos lavit. Ipsi catuli suavissime inter se 
ludunt, volvuntur, saliunt, ascendunt. Mirum 
est quam amabiles sint sed, si vivere licet, 
omnes feles fiunt. Sordidissimus enim Thomas 
sola sub nocte per umbram ingrediens catulus 
quondam nitidissimus fuit. Plurimorum qui- 
dem felium senectus et dura et tristis est. 
ANON. 
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TRUE BEAUTY 


Quintia formosa est multis, mihi candida, longa, 
Recta est. Haec ego sic singula confiteor, 

Totum illud ‘formosa’ nego: nam nulla venustas, 
Nulla in tam magno est corpore mica salis. 

Lesbia formosa est, quae cum pulcherrima tota est, 
Tum omnibus una omnis subripuit Veneres. 
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cerning a little-known period. The Norman 
invasion of 1147 put an end to all this activ- 
ity; the remnants of the population en- 
trenched themselves on Acrocorinth, where 
they were attacked successively by the 
Franks, the Turks and the Venetians. The 
history of these centuries is reflected in the 
constant rebuilding and improvement of the 
defenses of Acrocorinth, which remains one 
of the most impressive fortresses in Europe 
(Fig. 9). 

Today Corinth is a village. It is still domi- 
nated by the Temple of Apollo, and nearby is 
the small museum, erected with American 
funds, which houses the sculpture and other 
treasures. The remnants of the city’s ancient 


glories which are spread out all around are, in 
the words of Pausanias, “worth seeing.” 
Now, after six years of war and its aftermath, 
the American School is resuming work on the 
site. It is to be hoped that in the years to 
come still more of the life of ancient Corinth 
will be brought to light.* 


* Preliminary reports of the excavations have ap- 
peared regularly in the American Journal of Archaeology. 
In the same journal and in Hesperia have been published 
articles dealing with special phases of the work. The 
final publication of the material discovered was begun 
in 1929, in a series entitled Corinth, Results of the 
Excavations conducted by the American School of Classical 


* Studies at Athens. Thus far ten volumes in fourteen 


parts have appeared and several others are in prepara- 
tion. 








A study of the “literary” in contrast 


to the “primitive” epic, showing the great 
importance of the social context in each type. 


The Epic Tradition 


H. L. Tracy 


OR some time it has been the fashion to 

prize folk-art, the natural and unstudied 
products of a people, at the expense of their 
deliberate and skilled works. In music, paint- 
ing and literature this cult has had its day. 
It is dangerous to make final judgments about 
the relative merits of untutored writers and 
of self-conscious and trained artists. It is bet- 
ter to consider each as the product of a cer- 
tain type of society and of a certain stage of 
artistic development, and to recognize each 
as the inevitable expression of the age and 
conditions from which it sprang. 

Professor Bowra,* choosing as his models 
Vergil’s Aeneid, Camées’ Os Lusiadas, Tas- 
so’s Gerusalemme Liberata, and Milton's 
Paradise Lost, succeeds admirably in showing 
the unity of the epic spirit. At the same time 
he shows how primitive epics and the deriva- 
tive literary types reflect the civilization and 
motives behind them. His book is a genetic 
study of the epic type and its consistent de- 
velopment. In particular it rehabilitates and 
appreciates justly the ‘literary’ variety. 

In his first chapter he shows how much 
authentic and literary epic had in common, 
where aim, content, and artistic merit are 
concerned. But he makes luminous distinc- 
tions where distinctions are necessary. The 
differences are based upon the technique and 








* This is an extended review of C. M. Bowra, From 
Virgil to Milton: London and New York, The Macmillan 
Company (1945), pp. vii-+248. $2.00. 

In view of the importance of this work in enlarging 
our critical understanding of Homer and Vergil, sep- 
arately and in relation to one another, we invited Pro- 
fessor Tracy (of Queen’s University, Kingston, On- 
tario) to go somewhat beyond the conventional formulae 
of a review. The results, we think, amply justify the 
invitation.—Ed. . 








conditions of composition. Authentic epic is 
meant to be recited, literary epic is meant to 
be read. Authentic epic is the product of an 
unformed and roving people, literary epic is 
the product of an organized and stable people. 
Recitation implies an audience of listeners 
whose span of attention is limited and who 
must be kept interested by the strong, simple 
movement and high coloring of the story. 
These are the peculiar technical features of 
Homer, Beowulf, and the Chanson de Roland. 
Reading implies the deliberate scrutiny of a 
cultivated judge. Literary epic has to stand 
up to minute examination. It gets its effects 
from details rather than from broad design. 
Authentic epic, arising from unsettled and 
nomad groups, emphasizes the personal 
prowess of a strong man—the kind of man 
whose initiative and directness and physical 











powers would lead such a group through its | 
perils. Literary epic is the work of a stable | 


society. The conception it has of virtus is not 
that of the brilliant soloist, but of the man 
who is a pattern of organized civic behavior. 
The ideal of manhood, then, varies in these 
two kinds of epic in accordance with the 
needs of the age from which they sprang. 


Such are the tests for the distinction be | 
tween the authentic and literary types. Epic 
as a whole is concerned with the record of ' 


man’s noblest achievements. In different ages 


there were different ways of presenting an | 


heroic tale, different grounds for the readers’ 
interest in the patterns of life presented. But 
such divergencies of treatment and approach 
do not constitute a radical cleavage. 

Of course we have now no such thing asa 


recited epic. The works of Homer are the | 
“mature form of improvised lays,” a delib | 


erate redaction of accumulated traditions, | 
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which nevertheless preserves many of the 
mannerisms of oral material. The stock 
phrases for stock situations are part of the 
improviser’s technique, as are the epithets, 
repeated lines and phrases, synonyms and 
(metrically) various word-forms. The famous 
rapidity and directness of Homer are the 
heritage of the oral tradition. The story moves 
in such a way as to gain its climax with a 
single sweep. The tale is told zestfully and 
for the pure love of the tale itself. The great 
moments stir us with one concentrated emo- 
tion. We are absorbed in the events, not di- 
verted by the temptation to assess the skill of 
the teller or to digress into philosophical re- 
flections. 

The technique of literary epic is a develop- 
ment and adaptation of its authentic models, 
not a radically new thing. Mannerisms such 
as stock phrases and epithets are. continued, 
but only as a means of imparting an archaic 
flavor. The literary writer would rather exer- 
cise his ingenuity upon artful variation than 
on artless repetition. With the careful and 
meticulous reader in view, he aims to put a 
fine finish upon the language of his story. 
Instead of the rapid and loose-textured en- 
ergy of his model, he uses an exact and chis- 
elled style, bringing out the full flavor of single 
words. Small effects, precise timing, pregnant 
phrases, “pathetic half-lines,” rich literary and 
intellectual associations—such are the care- 
ful devices of the conscious artist. 


Types of Manhood 


THe Four Ficures, Achilles, Hector, 
Odysseus, and Aeneas, represent different 
types of heroic manhood. One could have 
wished that Professor Bowra had said more 
of Hector, and of the contrast between him 
and Achilles. Hector is the clearest prototype 
of Aeneas. Achilles is a man of primitive 
type, impatient of organization and discipline, 
yet with a fine sense of human dignity and 
fair play, dominated by the one strong passion 
to save his prestige, and actuated in every- 
thing he does simply by that passion. As 
Professor Bowra says in another book, the 
Iliad is the story of the wrath of Achilles. 
Achilles has that white-hot absorption in 


himself that is beyond selfishness. He is a 
star, with the temperament of a virtuoso. 
We are with him, because his moodiness is 
that of a great spirit, too strong for the hesi- 
tancies and misgivings of social nicety. 

Hector is the type of civic virtue. His 
character is shrewdly portrayed. At his first 
appearance he is found scrupulously con- 
scious of decorum, when he refuses to take 
part in a religious observance while his hands 
are stained with battle. He is significant, not 
for his own will and mood, but for the re- 
sponsibility he feels as leader of his people. 
His strength is the strength of one who con- 
centrates in himself the spirit of a nation. He 
is admired for his reliability; for his tact, 
judgment and firmness in dealing with his 
associates, especially the difficult Paris; for 
his kindly relations with parents, wife and 
child. He is almost a Roman. He is a man 
whom we ought to admire more than the 
urgent and ruthless Achilles. In fact, it is 
Achilles whom we admire. While we are 
at it, we might as well have our epic hero so 
emancipated from social restraint as to be 
completely and gloriously himself. 

Odysseus is of the “Oriental” type, a mix- 
ture of the hard intellectual and the gently 
sentimental. It is easy to idealize him, but he is 
in fact not a very promising epic hero. The 
situations he faces are interesting, and so is 
the resourcefulness with which he extricates 
himself from them. But we see little of a 
character finding itself in ordeal. We see less 
of sentiment in him than in the satellite fig- 
ures of Calypso, Nausicaa, Eumaeus and the 
rest. They create an atmosphere of tender 
and delicate feeling about Odysseus, but we 
feel through them, not with him. His kind- 
ness, tact, and adroitness are unerring. But 
there is no real warmth in him. 

As Professor Bowra was showing how far 
authentic and literary epic overlap, he might 
have expanded his fine study of Aeneas by 
showing how much he owed respectively to 
the three Homeric heroes. To Achilles he 
owes his manly prowess and his absorption 
in a dominant motive. To Hector he owes 
his sense of responsibility and his disciplined 
judgment. To Odysseus he owes his endur- 
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ance and his sure touch and his real under- 
standing in handling people and situations. 
In Aeneas the old heroic prowess is adapted 
to a new purpose, that of service to Rome. 
The hero lives, not for the fulfilment of him- 
self, but for the good of the society he lives 
in. The epic becomes national and in its 
story of a hero implies a new ideal of heroism 
and a broad philosophy of the destiny of 
man. The qualities inherited from his 
Homeric ancestors give Aeneas a character 
befitting one whose trust it was to found a 
great race. The essence of Aeneas as a hero 
of literary epic is that he represents something 
outside himself. The exploits of such a hero 
in such a context have a sigificance far be- 
yond the mere excitement of the tale. 





Post-Vergilian Epic 


So mucu for the evolution of epic tech- 
nique, and for the adaptation of the heroic 
ideal. Professor Bowra goes on to show the 
similarities of purpose and design in the post- 
Vergilian school of literary epic. The condi- 
tions under which the four epics in question 
were written are singularly alike. As Vergil 
wrote to express an ideal of Roman solidarity 
under the dominating figure of Augustus, 
Camées celebrated the Portugal that had 
flourished under a Catholic monarchy, Tasso 
had the Italy of the Counter-Reformation and 
Milton the England of Cromwell and the 
Puritans for their background. They all cele- 
brated the ideals of a robust age and a great 
regime whose peak was past. None of them 
therefore found a strictly contemporary 
theme: they all found some great quality or 
experience in the history of their country or 
subject, and showed how its full fruition 
came about. Vergil’s story of a Trojan price 
commissioned by high heaven to found Rome 
and endowed with the qualities of the ideal 
Roman, reaches its consummation in the 
Roman state under Augustus. Camées 
showed in Vasco da Gama and his other his- 
torical figures the spirit that had made Por- 
tugal mighty. So Tasso in the Goffredo of the 
First Crusade. So Paradise Lost is a “tran- 
scendental dramatisation of the Puritan 
spirit” (p. 16), in a grandiose setting that 
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goes back to the Fall of the Angels and of 
man. “As Aeneas stands for Rome, so Gama 
stands for Portugal, Goffredo for Christian 
chivalry, and Adam for all mankind.” (ibid.) 


History in Epic 


From Tuis idealizing and didactic purpose 
it follows that literary epics purport to be 
true and historical accounts of real events. 
The marvellous and supernatural—often the 
basic material of epics composed for entertain- 
ment—are not eschewed, but are used only 
to decorate or to heighten the effect, occa- 
sionally to present a truth in allegorical form. 
The proem to the Aeneid gives out at once 
the intermingled themes of the legendary and 
the historical. The whole story of the Aeneid, 
in fact, is an exceedingly skilful blend of the 
two strains. In Book vi especially has Vergil 
been successful in joining the solid, human 
figure of Aeneas with the dim and unreal 
background of an underworld as conceived 
in folktale and fantasy. The proem of the 
Aeneid is like an overture in which the two 
almost irreconcilable motifs are boldly 
stated and brought into relationship with each 
other. But the notion that the story is essen- 
tially true prevails in the literary epic. 

Another result of the serious purpose in 
literary epic is that the heroes are not repre- 
sented as boldly fulfilling their own desires 
and impulses, especially those of a sensuous 
nature, but rather as achieving a triumph 
over their own passions for the sake of the 
ideal they embody. They have more than 
themselves to consider. They have a responsi- 
bility to which their personal wants must take 
second place. 

The literary epic avoids comic relief, for 
the same reasons. Again, in expressing the 
ideals of a nation, it does so reminiscently. 
“We are forced to conclude that the full 
force of literary epic comes at the end of some 
great historical process and that the poet 
tries to sum up all that the process has meant” 
(p. 28). “Vergil marks the transition from the 
restless years of the Republic, with its strong 
personalities and violent struggles, to the long 
peace when few men mattered except the 
princeps, and intellectual’ and artistic life 
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passed into an even, unadventurous quie- 
tude” (p. 29). Camées, writing in 1752, looked 
back over the most adventurous period of 
Portuguese history. Tasso recalls the Renais- 
sance and the liberation of the human spirit, 
in his day subjected once more to the Church 
and to foreign invasion. Milton was the 
interpreter of the Reformation, though the 
Commonwealth had gone and the Rule of 
the Saints had been a vain hope. He wrote to 
show the high hopes he had had of the Puri- 
tan movement. In all four poets “the ideal 
seems always to have reached or to have 
passed its prime and to have lost its hold on 
the mass of mankind” (p. 31). 

The foregoing is the burden of Professor 
Bowra’s first chapter, which he entitles 
“Some Characteristics of the Literary Epic.” 
The reviewer's account is an inextricable mix- 
ture of Professor Bowra's argument with re- 
flections of his own inevitably stimulated by 
such exciting writing. In the remaining four 
chapters the author applies these ideas to the 
four poets in turn. In summary he finds the 
following: 


On Vergil (p. 84): “The essence of his conception 
is that a man’s virtus is shown less in battle and 
physical danger than in the defeat of his own 
weaknesses.... In him (Aeneas) Virgil dis- 
plays what man really is, a creature uncertain of 
his place in the universe and of the goal to which 
he moves. To the distrustful and uncertain 
Augustan age this conception came with the 
urgency of truth... .” 


On Camées (p. 138): “Os Lusiadas is in many 
ways the epic of Humanism . . . . He (Camées) 
is a Humanist even in his contradictions, in his 
association of a Pagan mythology with a Christian 
outlook, in his conflicting feelings about war and 
empire, in his love of home and his desire for ad- 
venture, in his appreciation of pleasure and the 
demands of his heroic outlook. But he is above all 
a Humanist in his devotion to the classical ideal 
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and in his conviction that this was the living 
force in the imaginative life of Europe in his time. 
He equates Portugal both with Christianity and 
with the classical tradition.” 


On Tasso (p. 193): “The truth is that, though 
Tasso did not accept the humanistic ideals of the 
Renaissance, he was sufficiently close to it to 
preserve much of its essential seriousness and love 
of life .. . . If Ariosto shows the Renaissance in 
its gaiety and glory, Tasso shows how some of 
its most typical qualities still lived for men who 
had disowned its ideals. In him the Renaissance 
makes its final appearance, tamed and ordered and 
even denied, but still powerful in its assertion of 
human worth and in the wide range of its appre- 
ciation and sensibility.” 

On Milton (p. 246): ““He sees life as an unending 
battle and has the temperament of a heroic 
fighter. But though he enjoys the battle and deals 
resounding blows, he is inspired by an ideal 
which really means more to him than anything 
else and amply compensates for his defeats and 
disappointments. In the intellectual love of God 
Milton found a peace and a satisfaction which 
even he found hard to describe .... It was to 
this ideal of harmony, strength and beauty that 
he gave his devotion and his service, and in it he 
found the central point of his creative life.” 


A few evidences of haste or distraction 
have been noted. On p. 16, eleven lines from 
the end, it would appear that “of Achilles” 
should read “in Achilles.” On p. 41 it is said 
that Laocoon is “devoured” by the serpents. 
The tears of St. Augustine appear on both 
pp. 49 and 51. On p. 62, in the quotation 
from the Aeneid, |. 702, “Siculisque” should 
be “Siculisne.” On p. 159 the second-last 
English sentence has perhaps not been finally 
revised. Such remarks are, naturally, offered 
in a spirit of cooperation. A reviewer can 
speak only with awe and respect about the 
production of so fine a piece of scholarship 
in the England of the 1940's. That in itself 
is an evidence of the heroic temper at its best, 


RAMBLES AMONG LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 
A. E. Gordon 








Ever since the Classical Investigation, 


Latin teachers have been using the “Language 
and Area” method of instruction as a matter of course 


What Can We Learn from the 
AS.T.P.? 


by Mars M. Westington 


NE of the most spectacular episodes in the recent history of higher education has been 

the invasion by the armed forces of some three hundred college and university campuses. 
About three years ago these institutions of learning were transformed into gigantic training 
schools almost overnight. During the next twelve months over one hundred and fifty thousand 
soldier-students received instruction of a very concentrated type. 

The primary purpose of the Army Specialized Training Program (usually abbreviated to 
A.S.T.P.) was to provide a continuous flow of specialized technicians to the Army. The students 
were men who could be prepared for specific military tasks by the colleges and universities 
more rapidly and more efficiently than by the Army in its training camps. 


THE PARTICULAR aspect of the A.S.T.P. 
in which classicists have been greatly inter- 
ested was the foreign language program. The 
methodology of language instruction adopted 
by the Army has been described in numerous 
magazines. From the pens of administrators 
and language teachers there has flowed a 
veritable torrent of literature on the teaching 
techniques employed in the Army’s foreign 
language program. The early articles, which 
were marked by a distinctly laudatory tone, 
aimed at exposing the weakness and failure 
of pre-war pedagogy in the realm of foreign 
languages. More recently, however, there ap- 
peared a somewhat reactionary spirit, certain 
writers even going so far as to assert that 





THIS ARTICLE is a summary of a panel 
discussion of the topic at the Forty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 18-20, 1946. The 
following members constituted the panel: 
Mars M. Westington, Chairman; Fred S. 
Dunham, Chauncey E. Finch, Henry M. 
Gelston, Karl K. Hulley, and Mark E. 
Hutchinson. 
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most of the claims for the program were 
nothing more than sheer verbiage. On the 
whole the literature forms a large volume of 
polemics. It is the purpose of the present 
panel discussion to set forth the principal 
features of the A.S.T.P. and to consider their 
applicability to the teaching of the classics. 

The Army’s foreign language program was 
essentially one of intensity and acceleration. 
The success of the program was due in part 
to the generous amount of time per week de- 
voted to the mastery of a single language. To 
attain this end, students spent as many as 
twenty-five hours each week over a period of 
six to nine months. It is frequently assumed 
that the acceleration of the A.S.T.P. system 
was the prime factor in its success. Perhaps, 
however, it could be argued that this pro 
gram was successful in spite of acceleration 
rather than because of it. Civilian students 
have been exposed to a mild form of accelera- 
tion in our regular summer courses. Almost 
all who have had any experience with summer 
sessions express the view that the accelerated 
summer course is far less effective than its 
winter counterpart. If this is true of the rela- 
tively mild form of acceleration employed 
during the summer, we might expect the situ- 
ation to be much worse in a four-year-in-one 
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program. It is perhaps significant that medical 
schools which followed the accelerated pro- 
gram during the war are now returning to 
their pre-war schedule; they evidently feel 
that there is no magic in acceleration. 

As indicated above, if students who nor- 
mally take four years of Latin were allowed 
to cover an equivalent amount of work in 
one year, we should have a Latin program 
that would roughly approximate the A.S.T.P. 
in intensity and acceleration. It is extremely 
questionable, however, whether such an in- 
tensive language study could be set within 
the framework of the general curriculum. In 
the first place it would be very difficult to 
secure administrative approval for such an 
innovation. Moreover, a high school student 
needs a balanced program of subjects. In any 
subject, knowledge rapidly acquired is, as a 
rule, lost equally rapidly. Army trainees 
could, of course, put their linguistic skills to 
practical use before they had a chance to for- 
get what they had learned. But with the 
Latin student the situation is quite different; 
he would likely discover very soon that his 
accelerated course had given him little time 
for the thorough absorption of the subject 
matter concerned. 

Another great drawback in applying in- 
tensified methods to the study of Latin would 
be the loss of many valuable opportunities 
for correlation between Latin and other sub- 
jects. If a student were to concentrate almost 
all of his energies on Latin in his first year, 
he would probably forget most of what he 
would learn about Caesar's Gallic War long 
before he would have an opportunity to read 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar or to study the 
history of the fall of the Roman Republic. 

The prospect of a greatly accelerated classi- 
cal program is very dim. There will be general 
agreement, however, that elementary classes 
both in high school and in college should meet 
at least five times a week. 

In the attainment of its educational ends 
the Army was aided considerably by the 
principle of homogeneous grouping. It fol- 
lowed a continuous and fluid policy of group- 
ing men on the basis of ability and achieve- 
ment. Slower students could thus work to- 


gether while the brighter and more experi- 
enced students found their progress limited 
only by their own ability. 


Selectivity and Homogeneity 


IN SECONDARY SCHC OLs homogeneous group’ 
ing is rarely practised; yet it is quite possible 
in large high schools to provide for individual 
differences as well as for group differences 
within a class. For example, the University of 
Michigan high school has followed such a 
plan with considerable success. In colleges 
and universities this principle of grouping op- 
erates chiefly in the field of Freshman English, 
but it might well be extended to the foreign 
language area. 

The AS.T.P., like the C.A.T.S. (Civil 
Affairs Training Schools for the preparation 
of officers to serve in occupied areas), had the 
advantage of working with small groups; 
drill classes were restricted to ten men or 
fewer. 

In our high schools the situation is the very 
reverse; under the guise of economy, classes 
are normally restricted to a minimum of ten 
or fifteen members with no limit as to the 
maximum. This, however, is false economy 
since the achievement of the pupils rather 
than the seating capacity of a classroom is the 
true measure of cost. There is also involved 
here an additional question of the problem of 
finances. If the A.S.T.P. system of small drill 
sections were to be retained in civilian classes, 
more than twice as many teachers would be 
required and the instructional costs would in- 
crease accordingly. Unfortunately, however, 
educational institutions do not have the un- 
limited financial resources which were at the 
disposal of the Army. 

The latter also profited by the principle of 
selectivity. Instructors imparted information 
to hand-picked candidates who possessed cer- 
tain background requirements and were defi- 
nitely interested in the work of the program. 
After undergoing a screening process at 
STAR (Selection, Training and Replace- 
ment) centers, students were assigned the 
language they were to study and then sent to 
a college or university for instruction. For . 
obvious reasons, such a selective process 
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would not be feasible in either high schools or 
institutions of higher learning. 

The Army trainees were particularly for- 
tunate in their instructional personnel; teach- 
ing staffs were composed of the best language 
instructors in the country as well as linguists 
and native informants. In the field of Classics 
there are no native informants, few linguists, 
and unfortunately not always the best lan- 
guage instructors. 


Army vs. Civilian Discipline 


DisciPLine was also an important factor in 
the success of the Army program. Authori- 
ties were in a position to require diligent 
application at all times. Between the hour 
of Reveille at 6:30 a.m. and that of Lights 
Out at 10:30 p.m. the life of the soldier- 
student was no less demanding and strenuous 
than that of the army camp; each day brought 
its round of hard work with incessant drill. 
Such controls could not be applied to civilian 
students without creating a social revolution. 
The Army trainee was fast in the arms of 
Morpheus before many a modern civilian 
student begins to “step out” for the evening. 

The soldier-student was subject to few 
distractions. Although extra-curricular ac- 
tivities were an essential part of the A.S.T.P., 
yet the average trainee participated in rela- 
tively few of these diversions. In high school 
and college these side interests are regarded 
as part and parcel of our academic life and a 
student’s class work will generally be of a 
higher standard if he engages in outside ac- 
tivities. Sometimes, however, the latter are 
allowed to occupy so much of a student’s time 
that the quality of his academic work is ma- 
terially lowered. 

Through the prospect of rewards and pro- 
motion the A.$.T.P. provided a strong in- 
centive to work. The rewards came in terms 
of personal safety and were immediate and 
certain. On the other hand, penalties com- 
prised the lot of those who did not make good; 
these penalties took the form of a return to 
the fighting ranks. In the civilian educational 
program, rewards for college students are re 
mote and for high school students even more 


so. The result is a comparative lack of moti- 
vation. 


Army Teaching Aids 


In THE use of visual and auditory equip- 
ment the Army made great strides. It may be 
observed that equipment of this type was 
really a civilian pre-war invention, but under 
the exigencies of war it was more extensively 
used and more widely publicized than ever 
before. The A.S.T.P. was fortunate in having 
at its disposal unlimited government funds 
for the purchase of texts, teaching aids, and 
other materials in great quantities. 

The civilian teacher will do well to make a 
generous use of all types of visual material. 
In large schools and in colleges, this plan may 
receive wider application through the ex- 
tended use of phonographs, projectors, and 
motion picture machines. In the smaller high 
schools, however, the teacher will be limited 
to the use of maps, charts, slides, and photo- 
graphs. 

Instructors of Army trainees were able to 
spend a tremendous amount of time and en 
ergy in planning the course and daily pro 
cedure, and in exercising continuous general 
supervision. High school teachers and college 
professors simply cannot devote so much time 
to this purpose. Any effort to match the 
Army instructor’s pace in this matter would 
soon make physical wrecks of us all and bring 
our program to a speedy close. There is no 
doubt, however, that high school teachers in 
particular could do much better work if they 
were given more time for individual planning 
and for conferences with their colleagues. 

The Army program cut sharply across lines 
of departmentalization and showed the value 
of a new integration of subjects. At least 
forty per cent of the instructional time was 
devoted to a study of the geography, history, 
politics, economics, anthropology, and soci 
ology of the country which was the center of 
the student's interest. 

For years high school teachers of the 
classics have touched on various aspects of 
Roman life in connection with the study of 
the Latin language and literature. In college 
this practice is much more incidental and 
seldom guaranteed, chiefly through lack of 
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time. Some insight into classical culture is 
provided by the courses in classical civiliza- 
tion and classical literature in translation. 
But these courses are not integrated as well 
as the corresponding courses in the Army’s 
program. We do, however, have the edge on 
the A.S.T.P. in the fact that only one who 
has a deep appreciation of the literary as well 
as the conversational language can really 
understand the civilization of the country 
which uses that language. 

Difference in methods can be partly ex- 
plained by difference in objectives. There is a 
marked difference between the Army and 
civilian objectives. The Army was not pri- 
marily interested in long-term educational or 
cultural values resulting from the study of a 
foreign language; it gave thought only to the 
immediate usefulness of the language. The 
classicist’s objective, on the other hand, is to 
read and translate the Classics as part of a 
well-rounded education which will help en- 
able young people to take their place in soci- 
ety. And such a goal cannot be achieved 
simply by the speedy mastery of colloquial 
language. 


Oral vs. Literate Objectives 


Ir Is PERTINENT to mention here that the 
principal objective of both the A.S.T.P. and 
the C.A.T.S. was to teach the student 
fluency in speaking, and ease in comprehen- 
sion of the spoken idiom. In both of these 
programs reading, writing, and translation 
were relegated to a position of minor impor- 
tance and much greater emphasis was placed 
on oral instruction and aural learning than is 
the case in civilian courses. As for grammar 
study, only two hours out of seventeen were 
given over to this subject. Students mem- 
orized short sentences, to illustrate the rules of 
syntax instead of memorizing the rules them- 
selves. In both the A.S.T.P. and the C.A.T.S. 
much stress was placed on the value of 
memorization. In general, Army supervisors 
and instructors felt that the emphasis on the 
oral technique helped rather than hindered 
reading and translation. 

Perhaps we should soft-pedal the formal 
grammar method in its extreme form, es- 


pecially in the first year or two of study. And 
if the aural-oral approach actually promotes 
the ability to read and translate, we might 
employ it to a greater extent than before in 
the early part of the course. But there is little 
to be learned on this point unless the value of 
such an approach is assumed a priori. It is a 
moot question, however, whether such an as- 
sumption is the consensus of classicists. We 
must remember that we teach an ancient and 
inflected language which does not lend itself 
so readily to oral treatment a did many of 
the languages comprised in the Army’s cur- 
riculum. In any attempt at aural-oral work, 
it is certainly impossible for us to employ 
exactly the same methods as the A.S.T.P. 
For in the field of ciassical learning there are 
no native informants; in these the Army put 
great stock. But, as Professor Sturtevant 
pointed out some time ago,’ every sentence in 
the whole Latin course ought to be read 
aloud after the sentence is fully understood. 

In conclusion it should be observed that 
all the methods of the A.S.T.P. which are 
applicable to the teaching of the Classics 
were comprehended in the General Report of 
the Classical Investigation almost a quarter 
of a century ago.? It is therefore quite obvious 
that from the standpoint of pedagogical tech- 
nique that there is little or nothing that classi- 
cists can learn from the Army program. At 
most, a careful perusal of this program might 
lead us to reconsider our objectives, methods, 
and results. If anyone has learned anything 
from anybody, it is the Army who has learned 
from us—perhaps not directly, but through 
the medium of foreign-language instructors. 
For teachers in this field have long been fa- 
miliar with, and have profited, by the General 
Report of the Classical Investigation, and it 
was the teachers of foreign languages who, in 
consultation with the War Department and 
the institutions of higher learning, designed 
the entire Army language program, provided 
the instruction for the soldier-students, and 
engaged and supervised the special assistants. 


Notes 


1 Classical Weekly 37 (1943) 16-17. 
2 The Classical Investigation: Part One, General Re- 
port (Princeton, 1924) 98, 111, 123, et passim. 





How the Athenians applied the principles 
of naval power. A classic example of the 
use of ships against a strong land force. 


The Anatomy of Athenian Sea Power 


John F. Charles 


HE WORLD has never had a clearer 

demonstration of the role of sea power 
than in the great conflict just concluded. In the 
final stages our overwhelming superiority in all 
arms, particularly in the air, somewhat ob- 
scured the fact that it was only our control of 
the sea that enabled us to bring those arms to 
bear. It is impossible to mistake the point, 
though, in the year and a half between the fall 
of France and Pearl Harbor when half-armed 
England, overwhelmed on land and outnum- 
bered in the air, preserved herself (and perhaps 
the world) from destruction by her ability to 
control twenty miles of salt water. 

The importance of sea power, though 
ever discovered anew, is as old as history. 
Perhaps the earliest discussion of it is in a 
political pamphlet by an old Athenian oli- 
garch who is chiefly concerned with the rela- 
tion between the fleet and democracy.' But 
more important is the analysis by Thucydides, 
who imakes sea power the theme of his intro- 
duction;? and rightly so, for few great con- 
flicts have been so exclusively naval as the 
Peloponnesian War. There are certain strik- 
ing similarities between that war and the 
early stages of World War m: in both cases a 
wealthy democratic state with a long tradi- 








( The writer of this article was born at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and is a graduate of Oberlin College. In 1938 
he received his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
In 1935 he was Daniel Shorey fellow to Greece. He 
taught at Alfred University from 1938 to 1940, and 
since 1940 has been a member of the faculty of Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

Much of the material incorporated in this article 
was used in a paper presented before the Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South at Indianapolis in April, 
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tion of thalassocracy, but whose general 
philosophy was not conducive to a great 
military establishment, was opposed to a con- 
tinental power whose geography, authori- 
tarian constitution and tradition of discipline 
had facilitated the building of an irresistible 
war machine. These similarities lend a fresh 
interest to that conflict and to the Athenian 
navy upon whose success or failure depended 
the fortunes of the city. 

Although Athens entered that war with 
a naval superiority as decisive as that of Eng- 
land in the present war, she had not always 
been a maritime power. Being somewhat off 
the main stream of international affairs, the 
commercial and industrial revolutions came 
relatively late to Athens, and it was not until 
the period between the Persian Wars that 
she finally built a strong fleet. After the de- 
parture of the Persians, Athens, already the 
strongest naval state in Greece, embarked ir- 
revocably upon a career of maritime expansion 
and put her trust in her fleet. To this step 
she was impelled by a number of considera- 
tions: self-defense, the imperious necessity 
of insuring her grain supply, and above all 
the naturally restless spirit of her people so 
well described by the Corinthian envoys at 
Sparta years later.’ Athens’ sea power rested 
upon solid foundations: the profits of her 
commerce and industry enabled her to sup 
port, far better than any other state, the 
enormous expense of equipping and maintain- 
ing a fleet, which for the crew alone amounted 
daily to one hundred drachmas a ship. Fur’ 
thermore, her well-protected commercial 
routes gave her easy access to ship-building 
material, a fact which made it possible for 
her to fit out new fleets again almost immedi- 
ately after the great losses in Egypt and 
Sicily. Her bonds with the maritime states of 
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the Aegean enabled her to hire skilled seamen 
by the thousands, and loyal seamen, for they 
came from the class most friendly to Athens. 
The new fortifications at Piraeus gave her an 
impregnable base for her fleet, and the 
elaborate system of long walls joining the city 
and the port made the urban area an island 
of refuge within Attica which, in part, com- 
pensated for the jealousy of nature which had 
put Athens on the mainland instead of on 
an island where a sea-state belongs. Athens 
had learned before Plataea how futile a fleet 
is if an enemy can attack your capital by land 
with overwhelming force.® 

The size of the Athenian fleet had worried 
the Peloponnesians as early as the end of the 
Persian Wars;® time only served to increase 
the disparity between it and any possible 
rivals, and its exploits during the ensuing 
fifty years gave rise to a tradition of invinci- 
bility which was largely responsible for the 
futility of Peloponnesian naval efforts in the 
Archidamian War. The fleet won smashing 
victories over the Persians at Eurymedon and 
Cyprian Salamis, and over the revolting 
Thasians and Samians. In 459/8 when two 
hundred ships were in Egypt, the home fleet 
was still able to overwhelm the Pelopon- 
nesians and Aeginetans in successive battles.’ 
Even when the entire Egyptian expedition 
was lost with most of the 40,000 crew mem- 
bers, Athenian naval- prestige remained so 
high that no revolts occurred. 

As her sea power grew and she became 
more dependent on it, Athens sought to 
prevent the rise of any rival, and to neutralize 
those already in existence. By encouraging 
the members of her confederacy to contribute 
money rather than ships, and thus neglect 
their naval establishments, and by confiscat- 
ing the navies of rebellious allies,s Athens 
kept the League from becoming formidable 
to her. The Peloponnesian War itself was 
precipitated by Athens’ conviction that it 
was preferable to risk war with Corinth and 
her allies than to permit the large Corcyrean 
fleet to fall into the hands of potential ene- 
mies; the very argument advanced by those 
in this country who felt that it was better 
to risk war with Germany by aiding Britain 


than face the far greater danger of seeing the 
British navy surrendered to the Axis. Athens 
went even further: the founding of Nau- 
pactus, * the occupation of Megara,!® Achaia,” 
and Troezen, the conquest of Aegina and the 
attack on Oeniadae” were all undertaken 
either to deprive the Peloponnesians of naval 
bases, or to provide the Athenians with points 
from which to threaten the shipping of pos- 
sible enemies. 


The Fleet and Democracy 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting phases of 
Athenian sea power is the close relationship 
between the fleet and democracy, for the fifth 
century showed that the fleet was the bul- 
wark of democracy not only at Athens but 
throughout the Aegean; and at the same time 
it was democracy that made the fleet power- 
ful. In most Greek states the safety of the 
city depended on the heavy-armed foot sol- 
diers recruited from the moderately well-to- 
do; where the upper and middle classes fought 
the battles of the city the necessity of grant- 
ing political power to the proletariat was not 
very cogent. But Athens’ strength lay in her 
war fleet manned by citizens of the lowest 
property class; and since a fleet of one hun- 
dred warships required crews of 20,000 men, 
the military importance of the Athenian 
masses was very great."* That this class was 
thoroughly loyal to democracy and capable 
of defending it was made clear in 411, when 
the Athenian sailors at Samos, refusing to 
accept the oligarchic coup at Athens, con- 
stituted themselves the legal government of 
the state.“ Throughout the Aegean the fleet 
was the protector of democracy, for Athens 
preferred to deal with popular governments 
in her confederacy. Among the terms im- 
posed on the disaffected Samians in 440 was 
the establishment of a democratic govern- 
ment.!® In spite of the common allegations of 
tyranny made against Athens, the masses 
throughout the empire seem to have been 
fundamentally loyal to her, largely, no doubt, 
because they realized that without Athens 
and the protection of her fleet, their popular 
governments would be doomed, as indeed 
was the case whenever a former Athenian 
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subject fell into the hands of the Spartans." 
Throughout the war almost all defections 
from Athens were engineered by small 
bodies of oligarchs without the knowledge of 
the people, as in the case of Amphipolis, 
Chios, Rhodes, for example.’” It is significant 
that during the war, in good times and bad, 
we hear of no mutiny in the fleet although 
the allies must have formed a considerable 
proportion of the crews.'8 

Whatever we may think of the funda- 
mental causes of the Peloponnesian War, it is 
obvious that one of the most important fac- 
tors was the hostility of Corinth to Athens, 
which was largely due to commercial rivalry 
and to Athenian naval encroachment upon 
Corinth’s sphere of influence, the West.!* 
The immediate cause was, as we have seen, 
strictly a naval matter. As for the conduct of 
operations, Pericles’ plan was very simple: 
“...If they would be patient and attend 
to their navy and not seek to enlarge their 
dominion while the war was going on, nor 
imperil the existence of the city, they would 
be victorious.”?° Moving the entire popula- 
tion of Attica within the walls, as had been 
planned, the Athenians prepared to wage a 
strictly naval war. The following lines of 
action were open to them, as rulers of the 
sea. 


“Seek Out and Destroy” 


First, to seek out the enemy fleet and de- 
stroy it. This has been the policy of Britain 
for the last two hundred years, as it was in 
World War u. In Athens’ case, however, 
such a policy would not have been decisive, 
since the enemy's safety was not dependent 
upon his fleet. None the less, the Athenians 
sought constantly to force a showdown fight 
which their opponents were too weak to 
offer. At Pylos in 425 the whole Spartan 
fleet was surrendered,” and at Cyzicus in 410 
the Athenians annihilated the opposing 
squadron;” neither success brought ultimate 
victory to Athens. 

The British have usually made use of their 
naval power to harry the coasts of their ene- 
mies, as they did with considerable success 
against us in the War of 1812. The same tac- 


tic was more recently illustrated by British 
Commando raids (in 1940-43) on the coasts 
of France, Norway and Greece, and by the 
American fleet shelling Honshu. In the first 
years of the war the Athenians raided the 
coast of the Peloponnesus haphazardly; but 
when they initiated in 425 a policy of taking 
and fortifying strong points in enemy terri- 
tory, Sparta began to tire of the war very 
rapidly. The Athenians successively occupied 
Minoa, Pylos, Nisaea, Methana and finally 
Cythera off the coast of Laconia.** These 
raids, aimed as they were against the terri- 
tory of Sparta herself, were the most effec- 
tive weapon Athens ever employed. In open 
battle nothing could match the Spartan 
fighting machine; but in this war they were 
forced to tramp futilely about Attica while 
their foes were burning the coastal towns of 
Laconia, seizing forts, and luring away disaf- 
fected Helots. After Pylos and Cythera 
Sparta lost her nerve;* nothing could show 
better the panic of the erstwhile masters of 
Greece than their feeble resistance to these 
raids, particularly that at Thyrea.*® The Spar- 
tans were desperately eager for peace. 


Sea Power Overseas 


A sEA power can attack the overseas pos- 
sessions of its enemy as Britain did to those 
of Italy in the recent war. The Peloponne- 
sians had few of these, chiefly in northwest 
Greece, and after the campaigns of the first 
five years their influence in these regions was 
practically ended. The whole effort of the 
Peloponnesians in the Ionian War, of course, 
was directed at the destruction of Athens’ 
Overseas empire, without which the me- 
tropolis could not fight. 

In modern times the commercial blockade 
is the most effective weapon of a maritime 
state, even though the development of such 
counter-measures as the long-range coastal 
gun, the mine, and the bombing plane have 
made the close blockade of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries impossible. The Greek 
trireme was also incapable of maintaining a 
close blockade, being insufficiently commodi- 
ous and seaworthy to stay long at sea. The 
Athenians do not seem to have tried to main- 
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tain a formal blockade of the Peloponnesus. 
From Salamis they were able to bottle up 
Megara effectively, and the squadron at 
Naupactus made Corinth’s connections with 
the West very hazardous. But for the rest, 
the most that can be said is that the omni- 
presence of Athenian ships prevented the 
Peloponnesians from using the sea except 
furtively and with considerable risk. Large 
Peloponnesian war fleets of course were able 
to sail with relative impunity so long as they 
avoided direct encounters with the Athenian 
battle fleet, as they did several times in the 
first five years.2® Occasional cruisers seem to 
have operated even in the eastern Aegean;”” 
and the Peloponnesians were able to send re- 
inforcements and supplies to Sicily, although 
it must be admitted that this was largely due 
to the carelessness of the Athenian com- 
manders.”* But in any war the superior fleet 
is at a certain disadvantage in that it must be 
everywhere and guard against all possibilities, 
whereas the smaller navy can choose its point 
of attack and frequently concentrate superior 
numbers. In World War u the British, for all 
their superiority at sea, were unable to pre- 
vent German cruisers from slipping out of 
port and causing great damage.® 

The Peloponnesians had not gone into the 
war with their eyes closed. Speakers at the 
conference at Sparta had commented at 
length upon the unpromising situation at sea 
and had suggested many futile schemes to off- 
set it: the treasures of Delphi and Olympia 
might be confiscated to defray expenses; 
seamen could be hired away from Athens in 
the Aegean itself; the Spartans naively re- 
quested their friends in Italy and Sicily to 
supply five hundred triremes immediately.*° 
Not that they were without ships; at Sybota 
in 433 the Corinthians and their allies had 
mustered about one hundred and fifty, al- 
though the accomplishment was never re- 
peated in the Archidamian War." The real 
lack was in money, trained crews, and above 
all a naval tradition. 


Counter-measures 


THE Two weapons at the disposal of the 
Spartan alliance were commerce destruction 


and surprise raids. They do not seem to have 
made a serious business of commerce raiding, 
but some such activity is indicated by the 
despatch of an Athenian squadron to stop 
attacks on Athenian ships in the Levant,* 
and by the ruse of the pro-Athenian party 
in Megara who got their small boat out of the 
harbor on the pretext of going privateering.* 

Surprise attacks in force were attempted 
frequently until the loss of the Spartan fleet 
at Pylos. Such were the raids on Zacynthus 
and Cephallenia in the first two years,*® the 
dash of the Peloponnesian squadron into the 
Aegean to bring aid, too late, to Mytilene;** 
and the attempts on Corcyra in 427 and 425.”” 
The best example of all was the proposed 
attack on Piraeus in 429 which finally de- 
generated into a trivial raid on Salamis.** 
None of these ventures were successes; in 
almost every case the nerve of the Pelopon- 
nesian commanders failed them. 

It is not surprising that there was little 
actual sea-fighting in the Archidamian War. 
In addition to the very decisive superiority 
of the Athenian fleet, its prestige exerted so 
paralyzing an effect on the morale of their 
opponents that the latter had no stomach for 
fighting even when they were able to con- 
centrate superior numbers. The Athenians 
felt, with some justification, that they need 
never retreat from Peloponnesians no matter 
what the odds.** 

At Sybota just before the war the Corin- 
thians had refused to face a mixed Athenian 
and Corcyrean fleet which they outnumbered 
two to one.*® In the third year of the war, 
Phormio with twenty ships of the Nau- 
pactus squadron in the space of a few days 
defeated Peloponnesian fleets of forty-seven 
and seventy-seven, the latter under the eyes 
of Spartan commissioners sent out to make 
sure of the defeat of Phormio.“ Two years 
later twelve of the Naupactus ships at Cor- 
cyra covered the retreat of the disorderly 
Corcyrean fleet, occupying the attention of 
the whole Peloponnesian squadron of fifty- 
three, insuring the escape of the Corcyreans 
and getting off without harm to themselves. 
No real battle occurred during the Pylos 
affair, but the fifty Athenian ships drove 
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ashore and badly damaged a slightly inferior 
enemy squadron, which was later surren- 
dered, putting an end to Peloponnesian naval 
activity for twelve years. 


The Sicilian Blunder 


Tue SIcILIAN expedition is rightly regarded 
as the turning point of the war, although its 
importance as a direct cause of the downfall 
of Athens can be exaggerated. Without at- 
tempting to pass on the advisability of the 
expedition we may observe that it had much 
in common with the Gallipoli campaign of 
1915 and the British counter-invasion of Nor- 
way in April 1940. All three were attempts 
to use the fleet to cooperate with an expedi- 
tionary force in a secondary theatre of war; 
attempts which if successful might have pro- 
vided levers to pry open the main front. In 
all three the failure was due not so much to 
the original strategic conception as to in- 
feriority in leadership or personnel and mud- 
dling at home. The Sicilian expedition alone 
proved a major disaster because there naval 
principles were so far subordinated to the 
convenience of the army that the fleet lost 
its efficiency and was finally forced to fight 
under most unfavorable conditions. The ir- 
retrievable blunder was the moving of the 
fleet from the roadstead of Thapsus to the 
Great Harbor, which though temporarily and 
superficially advantageous, had the effect of 
putting the Athenians into a narrow room 
with but one small door behind them, a door 
which could easily be closed by a much 
smaller force. When the fight for life came 
they found themselves in the position of the 
Persians at Salamis, in a battle where skill and 
numbers counted for nothing. This was a 
situation which the Athenians had avoided 
ever since they had become a naval power, 
and one which the weaker side always 
sought. Demosthenes, indeed, had seen the 
danger of the position and Eurymedon had 
agreed with him.** But the single vote of 
Nicias prevailed; the Athenians stayed and 
perished. 

It would be foolish to minimize the mag- 
nitude of the disaster, but it certainly did not 
make defeat inevitable. The actual loss in 
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men and ships was very large, but in the 
450s Athens had lost a fleet even larger 
without bringing serious danger to the city 
itself. Nor did the Sicilian disaster cripple 
Athens’ ability to build ships and man them: 
by the following summer she had 129 ships 
in Ionia; at Arginusae over 150;** and the 
fleet captured at Aegospotamoi numbered 
180,47 more than Athens had ever manned 
during the Archidamian War. The effect 
was largely psychological; Athens’ potential 
enemies, the Spartans, the anti-Athenian fac- 
tion in the allied cities, and the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor (like Mussolini in 
June, 1940) thought that the empire was on 
the point of collapse, and were thus em- 
boldened to concert an attack on her sea 
power. Had they realized how quickly 
Athens would recover, they would probably 
never have taken the risk. 


Consequences of Defeat 


Tue position of Athens was definitely pre- 
carious, however; since she was as dependent 
as ever on the sea, a serious defeat would 
jeopardize her very existence, for the Pelopon- 
nesians now had a fleet capable of taking ad- 
vantage of such a situation. The Spartans on 
the other hand could lose their entire fleet 
as they did at Cyzicus in 410 and still be no 
worse off than they were in the Archidamian 
War. The Spartans devoted their efforts to 
attacking the empire bit by bit; King Agis 
seemed to realize that the key to the problem 
was to use the new Spartan naval power to 
cut Athens’ life-line to the Black Sea, but his 
efforts met with no success.** The Athenians 
constantly sought to force the enemy to a 
decisive action, being willing to fight even 
when outnumbered. On the whole their old 
skill and the respect it inspired do not seem 
to have diminished much; the Spartans 
avoided battle except when they had very 
decisive numerical superiority. During the 
eight years of the war the Athenians were 
largely successful; for most of the period they 
controlled the sea. Not counting the final 
catastrophe of Aegospotamoi, the Athenians 
lost 135 ships during this period to the 
Spartans’ 245. They won decisive battles at 
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Cynossema*® and Abydos in 411,°° at Cyzicus 
in 410, and Arginusae in 406.°' The Spartans 
won successes at Oropus®™ and Notion® and 
before Arginusae,™ but no really clear-cut 
victories. The hopes of the Athenians were 
never higher than before Aegospotamoi; so 
far were they from inevitable defeat that 
twice, after Cyzicus®® and Arginusae,®* the 
Spartans, so sanguine after Syracuse, asked 
for peace on the basis of quod possidetis. 

The only thing that kept the Peloponne- 
sians from giving up entirely was the aid of 
the Persian satraps. The desire of the latter 
for a Spartan victory is evident, but it is dan- 
gerous to assume that they would have con- 
tinued their subsidies indefinitely in the face 
of constant Spartan failure.*’ 

The finale took place in 405 when Lysander 
with an inferior force captured all but nine 
of an Athenian fleet of 180.5° Aegospotamoi 
is like the dénouement of a badly written 
tragedy, a final catastrophe without motiva- 
tion. Even in ancient times treason was im- 
puted to the generals, a charge unproven 
and now unprovable.®® Perhaps the gods had 
finally sent até upon the Athenian leaders in 
retribution for the iniquities of Scione and 
Melos. But even the gods might have made 
the causation a little clearer; the generations 
of koros-hybris-até are perfectly clear at Syra- 
cuse, but Aegospotamoi was a blunder too 
wretched for tragedy. 


Failure of Athenian Democracy 


Tuoush the finale remains inexplicable, we 
may inquire into the defects that made an 
Aegospotamoi possible. The fundamental 
weakness was lack of direction and continu- 
ity in policy. An ancient democracy was not 
inclined to delegate power; the assembly was 
the sole authority. Modern democracies 
realize that war and diplomacy require spe- 
cial talents, and after determining the main 
lines of policy the people intrust the imple- 
menting of that policy to more or less per- 
manent groups of diplomats and military 
men. The Athenians, however, elected their 
generals for a year and required them to sub- 
mit to a vote of confidence every month. So 
long as a strong man like Pericles had the 


confidence of the people, the system did not 
reveal its defects; Pericles functioned like a 
modern prime minister, conducting affairs ac- 
cording to a definite plan, constantly upheld 
by the people. But when he died, and no com- 
petent leader rose to succeed him, the as- 
sembly itself fell heir to the intricacies of 
strategy and diplomacy. No large body of 
men can competently perform executive func- 
tions; the result was that the naval policy of 
Athens showed all the fickleness of the crowd 
that formulated it. The history of the war is 
full of incidents illustrative of the dangers of 
an excitable assembly functioning as a general 
staff: Demosthenes afraid to go home after 
the Aetolian failure;®® Alcibiades frivolously 
exiled, recalled, and deposed again;" the pro- 
testing Nicias sent to Syracuse with an ex- 
pedition he deplored, denied relief when too 
sick to command,® and finally refusing to 
withdraw in the face of disaster for fear of 
censure at home;* the victorious generals of 
Arginusae put to death.® This was what frit- 
tered away the power and resources of 
Athens. 

The Athenian fleet of the fifth century was 
a fine and delicate weapon, invincible in the 
hands of statesmen like Themistocles or 
Pericles, or even such admirals as Phormio 
and Demosthenes, but when handled by the 
fickle and unskilled crowd, doomed to be 
broken. 
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92 NOTE 
HOW CICERO AND BRUTUS HATED THE NONES OF JULY 


HEN Caesar introduced his Julian 
Calendar on January 1, 4§ B.c.,he did 
not name any month after himself. It was 
only later, shortly before his death, that the 
Senate decreed in his honor that the month 
Quintilis should henceforth be called Julius. 
In a letter of July 8, 44 B.c. to his friend 
Atticus, Cicero wrote (Att. 16. 1): 


On the 7th of Quinctilis I arrived at Puteoli, 
and I am writing this on the following day as I 
am crossing to Brutus at Nes’s. The day I arrived 
Eros brought me your letter as I was dining. Is 
it really so? THE NONES OF JULY? Heaven confound 
them (Itane? NONIS IULIIS? Di hercule istis)! 
But I could go on cursing all day. Could they have 
insulted Brutus worse than with their juLy 
(IULIIS)? So I must fall back on my old cry, 
“How long, O Lord?” I have never seen anything 
like it. 

Two days later, on July 10, 44 8.c., Cicero 
wrote as follows to Atticus (Att. 16. 4): 


As I told you yesterday or perhaps today—for 
Quintus said he would take two days going—I 
went to Nesis on the 8th: and there was Brutus. 
How annoyed he was about THE NONES OF JULY 
(Quam ille doluit de NONIS IULIIS)! It quite 
upset him. So he said he would send orders for 
them to advertise the beast-hunt, which is to 
take place on the day after the games to Apollo, 
as on the 13th of qurmctiuis (in III IDUS 
QUINCTILES). 


When Brutus and the other assassins of 
Caesar had barricaded themselves after their 
crime on the Ides of March, 44 B.c., Cicero 
visited them and expressed approval of their 
deed. And in his many letters after Caesar's 
murder, Cicero never used the official name of 
Julius for the month of Quintilis, but always 
continued to call it, as formerly, Quintilis or 
Quinctilis. 

A. R. Dratumay, S$. J. 

University of San Francisco 
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A report of a Panel Discussion held 
at the Forty-Second Annual Meeting 
) of the Classical Association of the 
| Middle West and South in Cincinnati, 
presided over by Jonah W. D. Skiles. 
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Post-War High-School Latin 


Part II 

f 
Usinc THE LisRARY the pertinent information to look for in their 
Pauline Emerson Burton, Edward D. Libbey reading is carefully outlined in the class dis- 

High School, Toledo cussion. I give a “sales talk” on the various 
; books, showing the books and discussing the 
| Eve. cardinal objective of the Latin treatment of the subject matter in each book. 
course of study should be to give the For example, for the topic “The Roman 








learner a comprehensive background of classi- 
cal lore; therefore a systematic program of 
collateral reading in English should have a 
place of importance in all secondary school 
Latin courses. Young people should have 
varied reading experiences, and where is there 
a greater abundance of rich material for col- 
lateral reading than in the Latin course of 
study? 

All too often administrators have the mis- 
taken notion that Latin can be taught satis- 
factorily, at least to them—note that I do not 
say effectively—from a Latin textbook alone. 
This belief prevails, I believe, because Latin 
classes are small compared with English and 
history classes, and, more to the point here— 
high school Latin courses often do not incor- 
porate a specific collateral reading program, 
consistently followed year after year. 

If at all possible, each student should own a 
copy of Smith, Smaller Classical Dictionary 
(Everyman's Library), and the map Classical 
Lands of the Mediterranean (National Geo- 
graphic Society). Breasted, Huth, and Har- 
ding, European History Atlas, Davis, A Day in 
Old Rome, and Johnston, Private Life of the 
Romans, should be available in every Latin 
classroom. 

Prior to each reading period the assigned 
topics are discussed with the students in the 
various classes, questions are answered, and 
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House” I pick up a copy of Johnston, Private 
Life of the Romans and tell the students that 
Johnston discusses, for the most part, the 
homes of well-to-do Romans. Then with a 
copy of Carcopino, Daily Life of the Romans, 
they are informed that this author deals with 
the more modest Roman home. Thus I en- 
courage the students to read both accounts for 
a better balanced treatment of the topic. 

Since almost all Latin students plan to con- 
tinue their education above the high school 
level, all are required to keep a cumulative 
record (in bibliographical form) of the books 
which have been used by them during each 
reading period. A minimum number of books 
is indicated for use by each pupil, and extra 
credit in some form is given for the number 
of books used above the minimum and also 
for reading above the minimum requirement 
of 100 pages each seven weeks. 

The reports have a uniform plan to facili- 
tate checking: they must be written on type- 
writer-size paper, either in ink or typed; the 
topic is placed on the first line, reference on 
the second line, and the page numbers with 
the total for the topic in the margin to the 
left of the notes. The students understand 
that they must write their notes as briefly 
as possible but with sufficient treatment of 
the subject so that when their cumulative 
readings are returned to them at the end of 
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the semester these notes will serve for review 
purposes before the final examination. On the 
day of the final examination these reports are 
returned to me to be destroyed. 

During the first year of Latin study our 
outside reading program follows the back- 
ground material found in the textbook, and 
there is no stipulated number of pages re- 
quired. 

During the second year the subject matter 
is posted for each seven-week period. The 
first period covers the interval from the 
founding of Rome to the Gracchi. Much 
emphasis is placed on the legendary era, and 
the Punic Wars are approached through bio- 
graphical sketches of the various leaders, both 
Roman and Carthaginian. The second period 
of reading starts with the Gracchi and ends 
with the death of Augustus. Again the bio- 
graphical treatment is followed. The com- 
plete Roman names of the leaders are mem- 
orized together with pertinent information for 
identification. For some enlightenment on 
Roman public and private life, the third peri- 
od stresses the Romans’ day, their homes, 
dress, education, professions, marriage, amuse- 
ments, the curule chair, calendar, fasces, et 
alia. A required number of pages as a mini- 
mum for each topic provides the student with 
a workable plan of allotment, thereby avoid- 
ing too many pages, for example, on amuse- 
ments with consequential curtailment of 
other topics. 

In the latter part of the third year thirty- 
five topics are posted for collateral reading. 
At this time the subjects are classical refer- 
ences selected from Ovid and Vergil to serve 
as background for both of these writers. 
Then, during the fourth year we have a 
reading period devoted to thirty-two Roman 
writers. The period, style, literary works, 
and the writer's eminence in the world’s lit- 
erature are outlined for reference, and pas- 
sages from selected Roman writers are read 
in English translation in several class discus- 
sions. 

In addition to this plan for outside reading, 
each student reads and reports on one or more 
historical novels each quarter of the school 
year, or an approved book of travel may be 
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substituted for one novel. These reports 
follow a posted outline, simple in form but in- 
dicative that the book actually has been read. 

A collateral reading program, if purposeful 
and simply planned, does not need to en- 
croach upon the teaching of Latin per se. 
The value to the Latin student is immeasur- 
able, for he comes to realize that the study of 
Latin does give him varied cultural experi- 
ences and is an excellent foundation not only 
for other subjects but for his day-to-day pro- 
gressive contacts with the world in which he 
lives. 


“PERSPECTIVE FROM THE PRIVATE SCHOOL” 


William R. Hennes, S.J., Loyola (IIl.) 


University 


For years have teachers of classical lan- 
guages inveighed against the machine age, 
the worship of science, and the cult of mate- 
rialism. Education which is based on these, 
or which leads to them, is not true education. 
But the machine age made constant advances 
and its devotees grew in number until recent 
events provided a definite reaction. The 
atomic bomb has made man mistrust ma- 
chinery; he is shocked to find that science had 
led mankind closer to suicide than to salva- 
tion. 

Analogous to the machine age and its ef- 
fects is mass production in various manifesta- 
tions. Huge factories, schools, apartment 
houses, jammed transportation facilities, the 
chain store idea—all these have progressively 
depersonalized mankind. The rising tide of 
discontent reached a high mark with the war. 
Many a man in the Army wished he were 
himself again, and not “GI Joe,” not merely 
a serial number. Human beings must wish to 
be real persons—and they do. 

To a remarkable degree, then, the war has 
done the work of classical teachers. Where 
the arguments of the teachers often failed, 
the war convinced many men that material- 
ism and mass production are neither the 
proper subject matter nor the aim of educa: 
tion. This is not to say that enrollment in 
classical courses has doubled. It does mean 
that people at large are more receptive to 
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other goals and other methods in education 
than those which prevailed before the war. 
The task of the classics apologist has changed 
accordingly. Instead of creating a demand for 
his product, his task is now to show that his 
product supplies the new demand as well or 
better than other products on the educational 
market. The classics, the humanities, the arts, 
taught as such by competent teachers, now 
have their opportunity. It remains to be seen 
whether we act on it. 

We must remember, finally, that the public 
school teachers are obliged to justify the 
terminal value of each semester's work, 
whereas the private school teachers may more 
easily plan in terms of a two- or four-year 


program. 
*“HuMAN INTEGRATION™ 


Lenore Geweke, Illinois State Normal 
University 


Let us viviry and vitalize the study of 
Latin for a pupil so that in terms of the reali- 
ties of his experiences it becomes meaningful 
to him, so that it becomes a part of his living 
self. A Latin course in the high school can be 
related to a pupil’s experiences in at least six 
different areas: vocabulary, language struc- 
ture, reading materials in Latin, reading mate- 
rials in English, visual materials, and creative 
activities. 

Vocabulary offers one of the best oppor- 
tunities for showing the relation to English, 
for making a pupil aware of the differences in 
shades of meaning, and for teaching him the 
value of precision in the use of words, both 
English and Latin. The study of derivatives 
fascinates and satisfies the natural curiosity 
of a high school pupil, who should be encour- 
aged to look for them in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, in serious treatises and govern- 
ment documents, and in cartoons and com- 
mercial advertisements, where, if rightly 
guided, he will find countless numbers of 
them. 

In learning language structure, a pupil is 
frequently bored with the various construc- 
tions, often because they are stated in the 
abstract. If, however, these constructions, 
when explained, are tied up with his school 


affairs, he will thrill to learn how one ex- 
presses them in Latin. In order to provide for 
variety one might use community relations, 
national problems that are making the head- 
lines, and the like. In short, let us try to in- 
tegrate our teaching of language structure 
with something a pupil not only knows about, 
but is also interested in. 

In the matter of reading materials much 
could be said about the “made” Latin stories 
in our first anc second year books and about 
all the Roman authors commonly read in the 
high school curriculum; but let us select by 
way of illustration the Commentarii de Bello 
Gallico because they are read more frequently 
than any other Latin work. First, the pupils 
should be encouraged to read, but not to 
dissect grammatically, all seven books of 
Caesar as they usually appear in our newer 
type textbooks. Next, all the work in Caesar 
should be related to social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems common to all civilizations: 
problems that are discussed even to-day; for 
only in that manner will a pupil gain per- 
spective on civilization, only then will he 
realize that the Romans and Gauls worried 
about .the same basic problems that are a 
threat to advancing civilization today. As a 
consequence, his Latin curriculum will be 
vital for him, for it will vivify for him experi- 
ences common to all ages. 

In the area of reading materials in English, 
pupils should be encouraged to read in Eng- 
lish as many novels as possible connected 
with Roman lore. Such novels, allowing the 
pupil to live with the Romans and the pro- 
vincials as they were alive and living, permit 
him to run the entire gamut of emotions suf- 
fered by the Romans and conquered peoples. 

In the Latin Humanities, unfortunately, 
there is a great dearth of visual aids. These 
should never be considered a substitute for 
actual reading of the language; but they defi- 
nitely fulfill the function of a vital supple- 
ment and serve very effectively in giving 
pupils a perspective not only on Roman 
civilization but on all civilization and culture. 

Creative activities, if rightly motivated 
and directed, lead pupils, especially those of 
higher I.Q.’s, to realms that cannot be reached 
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by the usual classroom work. Pupils should 
be motivated and stimulated to select their 
own problems, to develop them, and carry 
them to fruition. Such original activities de- 
velop in pupils those latent creative energies 
that are so extremely important in developing 
attitudes, the most important concomitant of 
any course of study. In summary, creative 
activities, which—and I want to emphasize 
this point—are only a supplement to actual 
classroom work, lead pupils to realize the 
American debt to Eternal Rome. 

In conclusion, I should like to make a final 
plea: Do not teach your pupils dead Latin; 
teach them the living words of dead men. 
Lead them to appreciate the Humanities, but 
not by making Latin specialists of them, for 
most of them will take Latin only two years. 
In those years show them that the Romans 
lived as we live, that they had similar joys 
and similar sorrows, that they were human 
beings even as you and I. Help them to in- 
tegrate their Latin with life itself; help them 
to develop attitudes that only the Hymani- 
ties can give them—and the Latin Humani- 
ties will live on forever. 





Discussion 


Led by the Chairman, Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
Northwestern (La.) State College 


THE Discussion was lengthy and there was 
wide participation, with Mark E. Hutchin- 
son, Cornell (Ia.) College, and George A. 
Ryan, College of William and Mary, “Cri- 
tics from the Floor” who were present, taking 
a prominent part. 

Much of the discussion revolved around 
the feasibility of teaching meaning by sen- 
tences and by reading rather than by indi- 
vidual words. Members of the panel gave 
further explanation and illustrated how a 
book would be held up, with the statement 
“Liber est’ and the question “Quid est?” re- 
peated until someone in the class was able to 
answer “Liber est.” The actual process of 
teaching a word to a member of the audience 


JONAH W. D. SKILES 


was gone through. 

The use of plays was suggested as a means 
of teaching meaning. Objection was raised 
that there were no plays with sufficient repe- 
tition for the presentation of new words; but 
it was noted that plays worked well for sum- 
marization. 

The need for oral use of Latin was empha- 
sized. It was charged that Latin teachers are 
not accustomed to using Latin. The value of 
the direct method was presented for classes 
where Latin is begun as early as the sixth 
grade. 

The question was raised as to whether the 
group would wish to make a radical change in 
methods. The response was almost unani- 
mously negative. When, however, it was sug- 
gested that the question ought rather be put 
as to whether the group would wish to re- 
turn to pre-Classical Investigation days or 
would prefer to continue the present trend 
as exemplified by the textbooks with the 
newer approach, the response was almost 
unanimously for the latter alternative. 

Some important quotations not appearing 
in the condensations of the formal presenta- 
tions of the panelists were: 

“In objectives we must consider aims of 
students, aims of communities, aims of teach- 
ers, aims of colleges.” 

“Continue the same trends, but get rid of 
a nineteenth century attitude.” 

“If a construction is understood, we do not 
need formal explanation and drill.” 

“The student must know what the process 
is, i.e. where he is going.” 

“Reading material should be well within 
the ideational range of the reader and very 
repetitious both in form and vocabulary.” 

“There is a natural desire of students 
studying a language to speak that lan 
guage.” 

“Correlative reading is one of the modern 
emphases in general education.” 

“We can vivify each assignment by relat 


ing it to the pupil's life, to his school, and to 


the world about him.” 
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Vergil: 


Artist in pattern and line, 
Shadows, texture, and form 


Painter with Words 


Pauline Turnbull 


AVING read Vergil’s poety for many 

years with a keen appreciation for his 
philosophy, I have recently become aware, 
through a newly awakened interest in other art 
forms, of his sensitive artistry. Had he not been 
a poet, I am convinced that he would have been 
a painter, in which case his creative genius 
might have been lost. Words usually survive 
more perishable mediums, and also must seem 
a more direct and vigorous outlet for a great 
mind. 

A review of Virginia Woolf's posthumous 
volume by Eudora Welty expressed somewhat 
the same reaction to her prose, for she said, 
“The extreme beauty of her writing is due 
greatly to one fact, that the imprisonment of 
life in the word was as much a matter of the 
senses with Virginia Woolf as it was a con- 
cern of the intellect.” She comments further 
that all the little every-day actions of people 
are but the reflections of the abstract world of 
the spirit, matter being the mirror for universal 
reality. Whereas she feels that instead of 
science, painting and music are the arts allied 
to Virginia Woolf's writing, we may add that 





(Pauline Turnbull was born in Ames, N. Y. and re- 
ceived her B.A. degree from Syracuse University. She 
attended the Linguistic Institute at Yale University, 
at which time she wrote a monograph, Praenestine Asom 
Fero, later published in Language. Her M.A. degree was 
taken at the University of Pennsylvania, and she has 
been Associate Professor of Latin and Art Appreciation 
at Westhampton College, University of Richmond, 
Virginia, for several years. During the past two years 
she had been President of the Classical Association of 
Virginia. At the present time one of her major interests 
is to build up a library of classical slides for the Service 
Bureau of that association from her own library of art 
slides photographed by herself. 











Vergil brings this sensitivity to science as 
well as to philosophy. While she is concerned 
with people and the things associated with 
them, much as still life in Dutch painting, 
Vergil weaves a pattern of all nature into one 
fabric so that one cannot separate people, 
animals, trees, flowers, and streams. There is 
an oriental quality about his universality of 
nature, but of course Roman naturalism and 
practicality are present instead of Eastern 
decorativeness and mysticism. 

It is no new idea to compare poetry and 
painting, for in the eighteenth century 
Lessing's Laocoon attempted to define the 
limits of expression in painting and in poetry. 
Lessing praised Homer's poetry describing 
progressive actions, because he feels that is 
the forte of poetry which differentiates it 
from painting, a medium forced to select 
repose, either static or a crystallized instant 
of suspended action. He criticizes Vergil’s 
poetry, which does not describe progressive 
action in all its detail, but he seems to overlook 
the fact that Vergil has created a new poetic 
art unknown to Homer. 

Let us consider the technique of the painter- 
poet Vergil. Critics have sought to classify 
painters into their respective schools, such as 
impressionists, expressionists, realists, and 
surrealists. I shall not attempt to give any of 
the many definitions of these varying expres- 
sions, but all have certain accepted standards 
of measurement, whether the artist is experi- 
menting with light, or with form, or with 
design. Needless to say, Vergil was of his 
period, Roman, but being born in Gaul he 
brings an emotional Romanticism to the Latin 
sense of form and beauty. This Gallic pic- 
turesque quality, when later freed from 


ee 
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classic restraint, gave us mediaeval poetry, 
which was the forerunner of modern verse. 
In Vergil we see this personal sensitivity 
enlivening the state propaganda poetry 
written at the request of the Emperor. Dis- 
regarding his infinite wisdom in matters of 
religion, human nature, and national patri- 
otism, we shall consider a few passages whose 
charm lies in the delight which they give to 
one sensitive to the same experiences. This is 
no exhaustive research of all Vergil’s poetry, 
but just a few impressions collected here and 
there. 

Most critics are agreed that line, colour, 
and form are the basic ingredients of a pic- 
ture. From this standpoint Vergil’s artistry 
is interesting both in his pastorals and in his 
poetic narrative, from which most of my il 
lustrations are taken. Of course, a poet can- 
not describe detailed parts as do other artists, 
and keep the poetic illusion, for it would spoil 
his word picture. In a painted picture or a 
piece of sculpture, the eye can take in parts 
as well as see the whole almost simultaneously. 
Vergil does go into detail in his didactic 
poetry, the Georgics, as when he describes 
the cow fit for breeding,’ or the colt.? But 
when a poet describes a beautiful woman, as 
when Vergil describes Venus, a detailed 
description of parts would be ridiculous. It is 
rather the emotional effect of beauty upon a 
person which the poet describes, and this is 
often heightened by allusion to a similar ex- 
perience. It is in these descriptions of the 
actual or the metaphor that Vergil shows his 
painter-like quality. 


The Weaving Pattern 


VerGIL is very conscious of line and pat- 
tern, especially the pattern represented by 
weaving, probably the most ancient craft 
developed by all primitive people. In fact he 
countless times uses the word, “to weave,” 
and he always creates a picture. In the Aeneid, 
ships form an intricate pattern on the shore 
with their curving sterns* and interlacing 
masts, which Vergil describes by using the 
word “woven.” Every summer, artists as- 
semble in Provincetown and try to catch this 
same intriguing pattern on canvas. In the 


Eclogues, where nature pictures abound, the 
slender reeds form a pattern similar to the 
woven one on the green banks of the Min- 
cius.t Again we find another description using 
the same idea, “While the shining poplar 
stands straight and tall, pliant vines weave a 
patterned shade on the ground.”® This con- 
trast between the vertical and the horizontal 
line is further brought out when he describes 
the difference between little Mantua and the 
large city Rome by contrasting low growing 
shrubs to high cypress trees. Who has not 
been stirred by the pattern made by shadows 
in the mountains, an experience referred to 
many times by Vergil, as in the following de- 
scription, “Mountains seem to cast their 
shadows into the valley below, ever length- 
ening as the smoke from a small hut curls 
upward into the sky.”’ The outline of a 
sinuous snake must have left its imprint on 
Vergil’s mind when a child in his mountain 
home, for his uses this metaphor many times. 
He selects the dramatic pose struck by a 
snake “raising his slippery coils as he arches 
toward the sun,”* to describe the defiant 
Pyrrhus as he thrusts himself into the palace 
of Priam. Donatus in his commentary suggests 
that Pyrrhus trusts in his pose rather than in 
his courage. In gentler mood, when the poet 
dons the laurel crown, “the humble ivy 
winds itself amid the victorious laurel.”’* At 
other times the ivy is an “errant vine”! and 
wanders aimlessly in its path, suggesting a 
moral lassitude in its growth. This humaniz- 
ing of plant forms suggested by their lines and 
shapes is further illustrated in the adjective 
“laughing” attached always to the acanthus 
leaf," probably because of its jagged contour 
similar to a grinning open mouth. 

Other line-effects caught Vergil’s imagina- 
tion, some probably used in an original way 
and others so obvious that they have been 
used by all poets. When Troilus fleeing 
Achilles was dragged by his chariot, his 
“trailing spear wrote in the sand,” which 
suggests a scratched pattern. A deer’s antlers 
usually suggest the branches of a tree.’ The 
sight of a military column, so apparent in 
present-day warfare, must have been a com 
mon sight in Vergil’s day, and he was too 
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much a Roman not to be thrilled by it. The 
phrase, agmine facto, occurs again and again, 
whether deer are peacefully grazing," or 
ants are forming a black column through the 
field.» When he describes the cavalry ma- 
noeuvres of the Trojan boys at the celebration 
commemorating Anchises’ death, the famous 
Ludus Troiae later continued in Roman life, 
the patterns are compared to the Cretan 
labyrinth and the play of dolphins in the 
sea. These so intrigued one of my students 
last year that she drew diagrams following the 
descriptions and thus visually presented them 
to the class. With a prophetic insight into 
future plane formations, Vergil even carries 
the military phrase into the sky when he says, 
“The winds rush forth in a column” and 
“The bees, having formed a column, drive the 
drones, a lazy herd, from the hives.”!* Even 
in the sea the serpents arrange themselves in 
this military formation for the pursuit of 
Laocoon.'® 


The Beauty of Curves 


In ADDITION to the effect made by straight 
and jagged lines, Vergil was susceptible to 
the beauty of a curve. His wide use of sinus 
“fold,” ranges from the lovely curve of a 
woman's breast?® to a curved harbour or 
a winding stream.” In describing an inlet 
near Carthage whose sheltered water is pro- 
tected by an island in its midst, he uses the 
same word to describe the retreating ripples 
made by a reflected wave.% The curving 
prows and sterns of the ancient sailing ves- 
sels,* both at anchor and on the sea, are 
evident, although Vergil was probably more 
familiar with them in the harbour than at 
sea. 
Vergil’s allusions to colour are many, al- 
though I feel that the effect of light and shade 
affected him more strongly. For the most 
part, the remains of Roman painting would 
place their artists in the impressionist class, 
sO it is not strange that Vergil’s eye was sen- 
sitive to chiaroscuro. His most exciting idea 
about colour has an inventive touch which I 
am sure will be realized some day, just as 
many ancient longings have today become 
scientific realities. In describing that Utopia 


to be brought about by the birth of a wonder 
child, by many thought to be the Christ 
Child heralded by the Jews from the east, 
Vergil, as many today, would have his world 
free from physical toil through scientific 
achievement. So he creates sheep of many 
colours, red, yellow, and purple, to obviate 
the necessity of dying the wool.?* Who knows 
what inventions Vergil might have achieved 
had he not been diverted by the muses! 


Contrast of Colour 


THE very modern appeal of contrasting 
black and white caught Vergil’s fancy. In the 
archery contest described in the fifth book of 
the Aeneid, Mnestheus was able to shoot the 
dove because its white silhouette was out- 
lined against a black cloud.”* Vergil adds pic- 
turesquely that the dove left its life or soul 
in the heavens and brought back to earth 
the body pierced by the arrow. In the same 
contest the arrow of Acestes while flying 
through the air caught fire and marked a 
path like a streaming head of hair such as a 
comet's tail.27 In his pastorals Vergil warns 
a shepherd not to be deceived by the out- 
ward appearance of his sweetheart, using the 
word “colour” for complexion, and the meta- 
phor that “white flowers often fade while 
dark blue berries are gathered." In many 
descriptions the poet shows a sensitivity to 
related colours, as when the golden branch 
shining among the green leaves in the grove 
of Avernus reminds him of the yellow- 
stemmed mistletoe winding its parasitic 
growth around the smooth dark trunk of a 
tree.2® He adds that the golden branch creaks 
in the gentle wind. So often Vergil makes use 
of all the senses, sound and smell as well as 
sight, to create an image. 

Among the many general references to 
colour, Vergil observed keenly that, “As one 
makes his way through a forest in the twi- 
light the gathering shades of night gradually 
steal away colour from the world of things.” 
To an Italian, either ancient or modern, this 
colourless region is a fitting place for the 
home of Pluto inhabited only by Cares, 
Death, Old Age, Fear, Hunger, and all the 


other unpleasant experiences known to man, 
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including War and Discord. Then in con- 
trast, in another passage, “At first dawn the 
shining sun puts to flight the stars," the 
brighter light outshining the lesser uminaries 
of the heavens. In describing the peculiar 
quality of water under different lights, Vergil 
uses two interesting adjectives, “marble- 
like’? and “glassy,” the former an opaque, 
perhaps white or flecked appearance, and the 
latter a clear, shining surface. We might be 
tempted to interpret “glassy” as a mirror- 
like quality of water, but this would not be 
justified since archaeologists tell us that the 
ancient mirror was made of bronze. Ausonius 
later used this adjective to describe the 
nymphs of the Moselle,** although this may 
be a misplaced epithet for the crystal-clear 
water in which they frolicked. 


Use of Chiaroscuro 


Vercit often enshrouded both people and 
landscape in a mystery-provoking chiaro- 
scuro, as the painter Rembrandt later did. 
Venus’ beauty and motherly advice to Ae- 
neas were much more effective when she was 
emerging from or disappearing into thick 
mist.*® Ascanius was carried aloft to the 
Idalian groves where the embracing shade*® 
seems to have a protective qyality. Dido's 
ghost fled into the protecting shade of the 
grove” when she ignored Aeneas’ unchival- 
rous approach in the Underworld. Shade is 
often terror-provoking** as in the inlet at 
Carthage when Aeneas moored his fleet. On 
the bank above, the frightening shadows*® 
of the woods set the stage with a mysterious 
atmosphere. Enveloping fog*® becomes a 
dramatic device as when Aeneas and Achates 
were made invisible to others but were them- 
selves able to see and hear. When the little 
band of Trojans on the sea were at the mercy 
of vengeful Juno and her tool Aeolus, the 
low ceiling of clouds snatched away even the 
sky and daylight.“’ Dark and shadowy night® 
was often associated with crime, since the 
ancients had no effective means of illuminat- 
ing the darkness. We have only recently be- 
come socially conscious of this fact, or at 
least begun to remedy it. Aeneas, Vergil’s 
hero, was usually not frightened by darkness 
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but when trying to carry his father and lead 
his wife and child trom burning Troy he be- 
came fearful for their sakes. At this time 
Vergil brings out the glaring fault of ancient 
armour, that it revealed the presence of its 
wearer by its glittering bronze, even in the 
night.“ This picture reminds one of Rem- 
brandt’s delight in painting a bit of shining 
metal gleaming out of the brown shadows. 
Sometimes our poet introduces colour into 
his shade, as when he speaks of “curtaining 
the springs with green shade.’’*® He ends his 
tenth pastoral, playing the double role which 
he so often does, that of the practical farmer 
who fears shade for his fruit trees and the 
singing shepherd whose voice is stilled by the 
shade of night.‘ 


Feeling for Texture 


To Feet the texture of objects and then 
to invest either words or any other medium of 
representation with this tactile quality is 
the genius of an artist. We know that the 
Romans did this in sculpture, perhaps not so 
aptly in painting, but Vergil occasionally used 
striking descriptions to achieve this end. As 
edible objects have always had an appeal to 
painters as well as others, so it is in describ- 
ing fruit that Vergil is at his best. A fruit 
with a soft “woollike’’ texture was prob- 
ably the peach. The plum was “waxen.’ A 
shepherd with his little sweetheart picked 
“dewy’*® apples. Chestnuts are “soft’’®° 
when the meat is referred to, or “prickly” 
when the burr is meant. Who would think 
of calling fish out of their natural habitat 
“nude”? But this is a very apt description 
for their undressed appearance. A snake is 
“cold,”"** suggesting something even more 
than touch. “Shining white” probably inter- 
prets candidus, whether applied to the silvery 
poplar™ or to the fair skin of Dido,®* for an 
oily fragrant skin was preferred to our dull 
powdered complexions. A nice contrast is 
felt in the prayer that “sharp ice may not 
cut your tender feet."”®* 


i urm and Shape 


Foro is a conscious element in all ancient 
art, primarily beautiful form and cosmic 
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shapes. Modern artists are rediscovering the 
significance of primitive shapes as evidenced 
in all the arts. All ancient artists visualized 
abstract ideas by specific shapes, usually 
forms familiar to all or unusual combinations 
of known forms. So Vergil visualized gods 
and goddesses, monsters, and the various phe- 
nomena of nature. Dido is “most beautiful in 
form,’’®” suggestive of sculpturesque beauty. 
Vergil depicts character often by form or 
gait, as when Venus is revealed by the way 
in which she walks®* and Juno boasts of mov- 
ing or striding as a queen.®® This follows the 
tradition of Greek sculpture, in which the 
body or the posture rather than the face ex- 
presses the desired emotion. Concerning this, 
Winckelmann says, “As the depths of the 
sea always remain calm, however much its 
surface be disturbed, so the facial expressions 
in figures of the Greeks under every form of 
passion reveal a great and collected soul.” 
This feeling for form perhaps accounts for 
the variety of meanings attached to many 
Latin words, although the language has no 
paucity of vocabulary. The very word for- 
mosus, “shapely,” means also “handsome,” 
“beautiful,” by which we, but not so com- 
monly the ancients when they use this word, 
mean the face. Orb may mean the “round 
shield,"’®° the “earth,”® or “sun,”® a “disk 
of bread,” or even the “eye” or “table.” 
Another proof of Vergil’s consciousness of 
form is his use of the word moenia, “walls,” 
when he visualizes a city™ or columnae, 
“columns” when he means a temple.* I feel, 
however, that Vergil as an artist was more 


sensitive to line, which is obviously a part of 
form, than to solid form. 

These brief observations on Vergil's ar- 
tistry omit far more than they include, but a 
few impressions may lead some students into 
a greater enjoyment of Vergil’s poetry. Time 
never dulls one’s interest and delight in this 
great author. 


Notes 
1 Geo. 3. 51 f. 4 Aus. Mos. 180. 
2 Geo. 3. 73 f. 35 Aen. 2. 621. 
3 Aen. 6. 4-5. 36 Aen. 1. 694. 
4 Ecl. 7. 12. 37 Aen. 6. 473. 
5 Fel, 9. 41-42. 38 Aen. 1. 311. 
6 Ecl. 1. 26. 39 Aen, 1. 165. 
7 Ecl. 1. 83-84. 40 Aen, 1. 411. 
8 Aen. 2. 474-475. 4“ Aen. 1. 88. 
9 Ecl. 8. 13. @ Aen. 2. 420. 
10 Fel. 4. 19. 43 Aen. 2. '725—729. 
M Ecl. 4. 20. # Aen. 2. 734. 
2 Aen. 1. 478. 45 Ecl. 9. 20. 
13 Aen. 1. 190. 46 Ecl. 10. '75~76. 
M Aen. 1. 186  Ecl. 2. $1. 
1 Aen. 4. 404. 48 Ecl. 2. 53. 
16 Aen. 5. 588 f. 49 Ecl. 8. 38. 
7 Aen. 1. 82. 5° Ecl. 1. 82. 
18 Aen. 1. 434-435. 5! Ecl. 7. 53. 
19 Aen. 2. 212. 82 Ecl. 1. 61. 
20 Aen. 4. 30. 53 Ecl. 3. 93. 
21 Aen. 3. 692. 54 Ecl. 9. 41. 
22 Aen. 6. 132. 55 Aen, §. §'71. 
23 Aen. 1. 161. 56 Ecl. 10. 49. 
24 Aen. 6. 4-5. 57 Aen. 1. 496. 
% Ecl. 4. 42-45. 58 Aen. 1. 405. 
26 Aen. 5. 516. 59 Aen. 1. 46. 
27 Aen. 5. 525 f. 60 Aen. 10. 546. 
28 Fcl. 2. 18. 61 Aen. 1. 233. 
29 Aen. 6. 204-207. 82 Aen. 4. 119. 
30 Aen. 6. 272. 63 Aen. 7. 114. 
31 Aen. 5. 42. * Aen, 2. 242. 
® Aen. 6. 729. 6 Aen. 11. 262. 
33 Aen. 7. 759. 





On Wisconsin! 
and Notre Dame 


Miss Thelma Floy Hodges, Columbus High 
School, Columbus, Indiana, has made the fol- 
lowing Latin translations of two popular 
school songs. 


Proclamate scholam nostram, 
Magna cum voce lJaudate eam. 
Audiatur eius nomen 


Ex mari alto ad montem. 
Quamquam labores difficiles sunt, 


Haec schola semper superabit. 
Reportabunt nostri viri claram victoriam. 
(Tune: Notre Dame) 


Perge medo, schola nostra, 
Rumpe acies. 
Pugna, cohors rubra alba, 
Omnes fideles. IO! IO! 
Perge modo, schola nostra, 
Pro fama pugna. 
Pugnate, pueri, 
Pro victoria. 
(Tune: Wisconsin) 


LANX SATURA 


Salute to Teachers 


HIS is a salute to high-school teachers of 

Latin, whose untiring zeal has kept a 
place for Latin in the curriculum through 
stresses of educational controversy and revi- 
sion of the program of study, through two 
world-engulfing wars and periods of eco 
nomic crisis. For a generation the dominant 
trends in educational thought have been 
against Latin, yet still it survives. Why? The 
answer, perhaps, is simpler than our critics 
think: Latin survives because of its intrinsic 
merit, and because it has been taught as it 
should be—usually capably, and sometimes 
with greatness. 

Although the reason for the survival of 
Latin may be stated thus simply, the nature 
of the opposition deserves further analysis. 
First of all, Latin is said to contain no voca- 
tional value. This argument of immediacy is 
losing ground today in the general context of 
the realization that technical proficiency is 
not enough in any vocation or profession. 
Even the most impatient critic of Latin must 
have an occasional uneasy suspicion that the 
subject provides a little extra something in the 
way of general education, something that 
gives the Latin student a slight edge over the 
other student who is trained rather than edu- 
cated. Leaders in two of the greater profes- 
sions, law and medicine, are constantly stress- 
ing the urgency of general education over 
and above strict professional training, and 
while the professional schools are not in a 
position to require Latin for admission, of- 
ficial statements range from suggesting the 
advisability of Latin to strong recommenda- 
tions. We note, incidentally, that the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
—a profession that has been inclined some- 
what to the pectorally hirsute as against re- 
finement—has become concerned about over- 
specialization, so that leading educators in 
that field are proclaiming that to be an en- 
gineer is not enough: again that little extra 


Quidquid agunt homines, 
votum timor ira voluptas 


gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


something is sought that gives the profes- 
sional man the wider outlook in the modern 
world. 

The second aspect of criticism of Latin is 
related to the theory and philosophy of edu- 
cation. The impatiently “progressive” edu- 
cator, in his insistence upon outlook and 
methods oriented to citizenship in a democ- 
racy and to preparation for life in a changing 
world, is frequently exasperated by the sur- 
vival of Latin, even in his own school and 
community. He is likely to regard Latin as a 
survival of the medieval system of education, 
or, at the latest, of mid-Victorian gentility, 
mere decorative learning, maintained in the 
curriculum only by the stubborn traditional- 
ism of some parents. 

At this point the present writer is pre- 
pared to make a surprising proposal, so far as 
the educational philosophy related to Latin 
is concerned. We propose that Latin teachers 
accept the basic theory of the most modern 
educators, but point out that the “progres- 
sives” themselves are sadly out-of-date in the 
elaboration, interpretation, and application of 
their theories. In fact, “progressive” theories 
are actually a clue to why Latin has survived. 


The Old and New Citizenship 


THE “proGREssive” ideology, which has 
permeated American educational thought, 
holds that education is not only preparation 
for citizenship—it is citizenship, it is life in 
school. School must be society in miniature. 
Moreover, learning must be in the context 
of the individual’s own experience; knowl- 
edge is experience; knowledge is always 
relative, not absolute; it is always in a proc’ 
ess of becoming, not in a state of being. 
We may agree with this point of view, but 
we do not need to agree that its applications, 
as we see them in countless “progressive” 
schools, are based on an understanding of 
what experience and social orientation mean. 

Our basic criticism of the “progressive” 
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interpretation is that it involves, amazingly 
enough, a classical concept of citizenship. The 
“progressives” have made much of the social 
sciences, but apparently only such use as has 
been convenient to their prejudices. Their 
greatest weakness lies in their failure to inter- 
pret citizenship and social participation in 
terms of cultural anthropology. They have 
been obsessed by the relationship between 
the individual and society, viewing the in- 
dividual as an independent experiential or- 
ganism in relation to society; they have not 
exploited the tremendous significance of the 
relationship between the individual and cul- 
ture in the anthropological sense. 

Let us define citizenship, not only in the 
sense of political and social participation, but 
also as cultural participation. Let us agree that 
education is citizenship in action and prepara- 
tion for complete citizenship. Let us also agree 
that knowledge must be related to experience, 
but let us insist, on the basis of anthropologi- 
cal science, that cultural experience goes far 
beyond the individual. By the time the indi- 
vidual student reaches the Latin class, he has 
already become a product of American cul- 
tural patterns, and from the standpoint of 
education, can be understood only as an indi- 
vidual in relation to the vast and complex 
organization of contemporary culture. He has 
already had a high degree of experience in a 
cultural context, and education must be car- 
ried on in that context. If it is not so carried 
on, it then indeed becomes mere decorative 
learning; and if the student's formal progress 
in school appears satisfactory, it may well be 
based upon compliance rather than upon 
understanding. In this sense, the “progres- 
sive’ school may be just as academic as the 
“traditional” school. 


Latin is Progressive 


Ir we appty the educational principles 
stated above to the teaching of Latin, we find 
that our best teachers have been quite uncon- 
sciously—or should we say intuitively— 
applying them. Emphasis upon the cultural 
context is fundamental in the teaching of 
Latin. Latin for Americans hapfens to be the 


title of one of our leading high-school texts; 


it means more than perhaps even the authors 
suspect. For the young American entering a 
Latin class is not whisked into a culturally 
neutral, or, as sometimes in college instruc- 
tion, an alien atmosphere, but rather, his 
already considerable cultural experience is 
recognized and extended. His own every-day 
language, which is the medium of cultural 
transmission, is usually the point of departure: 
in the very first lesson in Latin his cultural 
experience may begin to deepen through the 
awareness of the Latin origin of the common 
words that he uses without reflection. And, 
thus, through the widening range of word- 
study and language, folkways, ideas, institu- 
tions, a.iitudes, and historical meanings, his 
cultural experiences widen and become a part 
of his personality. And in passing, it might 
be added that the Latin Club, properly 
guided, is a valuable means for the widening 
of cultural experience, second only to the 
classroom itself. 

Let us now clearly understand what we are 
doing, and go forward in the way that we 
have been going. Our objective is citizenship; 
it is the only objective of education. But we 
define citizenship as participation to the fullest 
possible degree in the culture of modern 
America. And if we examine American cul- 
ture in the anthropological sense, we see that 
the living classical elements are such that no 
program of general or non-technical education 
aimed at complete citizenship can ignore them. 
Latin teachers, who have been forced by 
circumstances to keep in touch with cultural 
realities, are now leading the way in that kind 
of education. 


Caesar and Cleopatra 


LTHOUGH the writer of these lines 
holds frequent converse with the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good in the comple- 
tion of his appointed rounds as a teacher of 
the Classics, he has never been able to suppress 
a weakness for attending the movies—that is, 
after scouting the more reliable reviews and 
phoning the local Tivoli (shades of Horace!) 
to discover how the other half of the double 
bill may be avoided. 


We have, moreover, ascertained the scanda- 
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lous fact—revealed in moments of manly 
frankness—that other classicists occasionally 
frequent the picture palaces. Indeed, one of 
our most vivid recollections of adolescent 
years is concerned with a summer spent hard 
by the Chicago campus, where, on a Sunday 
afternoon, we used to repair to a small third- 
run house on 55th Street, therein not infre- 
quently encountering the revered Paul 
Shorey also in search of non-transcendental 
relaxation. 

When the final accounts are cast, it is not 
improbable that the movies will fare reason- 
ably well in the record of man’s artistic en- 
deavors. Hollywood is under the contractual 
necessity of providing 250 to 300 full-length 
pictures a year; in the nature of things, only 
a few can be worth the attention of posterity, 
to say nothing of the present. The nearness of 
the view, however, should not lead the 
partisan of the Classics to leap to over-hasty 
comparisons. Common sense and the gnawing 
years have undoubtedly spared us much that 
would be regarded today as scarcely as good 
as a Hollywood B-picture. If we could read 
all the plays presented in classical antiquity, 
we should undoubtedly find a high proportion 
of what the connoisseur today refers to by a 
botanical name, i.¢., frumentum Turcicum (or 
corn). Indeed, if we had more secretarial help 
for answering indignant letters from readers, 
we should be glad to point out the occasional- 
ly high frumentous content of some of the 
plays that have survived. 


Calliope—the Advertising Muse 


But AT LEAST, so far as our perusal of the 
Handbiicher informs us, the ancients were 
happily spared much of the advertising that 
goes with the folk-drama of this day. No 
doubt word got around Rome, straight from 
the praetor’s office, that Plautus had some- 
thing hot for the next Megalensian, but one 
is quite unable to imagine posters in three 
colors blaring from every blank wall in Rome: 
positively the last big instauratio (by popular 
demand at these games only!). The movie- 
goer, to be sure, has long since developed a 
powerful set of antibodies for the incandes- 
cent adjectives found in the announcements of 
forthcoming attractions. When the trailer 


announces from the screen that next week 
will be presented the most stupendous soul- 
searing drama of passion, a new high in 
entertainment thrills, the movie-goer just 
goes on munching his popcorn. 

Considerable comment was aroused, how- 
ever, by the publicity for “The Outlaw”— 
merely a_ betterthanaverage Western— 
which reached a new high, or low, in sheer 
bad taste. We doubt, however, if it is really in 
worse taste than the current publicity for 
“Caesar and Cleopatra,” a movie in which 
classicists naturally take an interest. For the 
publicity for “The Outlaw,” we are assured 
by our scouts—we didn’t get to it, honest !— 
had some foundation in fact, while in the case 
of “Caesar and Cleopatra,” it not only ap- 
pealed to the peep-show public, but was also 
downright dishonest, worthy of the attention 
of the Federal Trade Commission. “See the 
pleasure-maddened revelry of pagan Rome 
... alluring, voluptuous Egypt. See the 
spectacular barges where wine flowed like 
water . . . joy was unconfined.” This simply 
appeals to the popular concept of the famous 
story—and it is precisely what G.B.S. aims 
his satirical shafts at. 

The movie turns out to be a faithful adapta- 
tion of the stage play. Our personal opinion is 
that Latin students ought to see it, although 
we suggest that the teacher take a look at it 
before recommending it, to make sure that it 
will not offend the parental mores. (It will 
certainly have no adverse effect on the mores 
of students who have been to the movies be- 
fore; the youngsters who are looking for some- 
thing spicy will find it pretty tame, compared 
to many run-of-the-mill productions.) Claude 
Rains is as well fitted for the role of Caesar as 
any actor we can think of, although possessed 
of somewhat more hair than the dictator is 
supposed to have had, and if, as may well be 
the case, the spectator identifies Mr. Rains 
henceforth with the author of the Commen- 


taries, more good than harm may be done—to 


us, Disraeli will always be George Arliss—. 
Shaw and Claude Rains have given us a 


plausible Caesar, a rather tired but amused | 
middle-aged fhan, who was not fooled by | 


others, and what is more important, not 
fooled by himself. 
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NOTES - 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
lowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


CICERO, MODEL FOR LUCRETIUS? 


n the February number of Tue Crassicac 
I Journat (Vol. 41, p. 219) Professor 
Alexander, coming to the defense of Cicero 
as possibly a better poet than many have 
allowed, cites H. A. J. Munro’s conclusions 
to prove that “Lucretius... paid Cicero's 
translation of the Phaenomena of Aratus the 
compliment of the very closest attention and 
extensive imitation,” and that Cicero by thus 
serving “as a poetical model for Lucretius . . . 
has by that very fact defeated a whole army 
of adverse critics.” 

In all fairness to the “younger and less ex- 
perienced readers” whom Professor Alexander 
would protect from error it should be pointed 
out that Munro's conclusions are based neces- 
sarily on internal evidence and, consequently, 
are more or less debatable. No ancient author- 
ity has told us that Lucretius studied and imi- 
tated Cicero’s hexameter translation of 
Aratus, and nowhere in his De Rerum 
Natura has Lucretius himself mentioned 
Cicero or his verse, though he has words of 
highest praise for another Roman predecessor, 
Ennius,' who was quite surely one of his 
poetic models. Now this silence about Cicero 
does not, of course, bar the possibility that 
Lucretius did study and imitate the Phaeno- 
mena; but it does mean that our belief in such 
a poetic relationship must be deduced from a 
comparative study of the verses of Lucretius 
and Cicero, with the attendant hazard of con- 
flicting conclusions. Such conflict has actually 
been the case. 

Munro's view, as stated by Professor 
Alexander, is positive and persuasive, and it 
has had many followers. But there have also 
been dissenters, one of the strongest and most 
notable of whom is another distinguished 
student and editor? of Lucretius, the Jate 
Professor William A. Merrill of the Uni- 
versity of California. In a series of careful 
investigations of the question of a literary 


relationship between Lucretius and Cicero 
Professor Merrill has reported a negative 
finding in each case. From a comparative study 
of vocabulary and phrasing in the verse of the 
two authors he concludes: 

“It cannot be denied that there are many in- . 
stances of similarity, yet, if close examination be 
directed to them, most of them will prove to be 
mere coincidences ....That Lucretius studied 
and imitated the youthful Cicero's poetry is fun- 
damentally improbable . . . additional evidence is 
necessary to prove that Lucretius regarded Cicero 
as his master and model.” 


Similarly, a study of the metrical technique of 
the two writers leads to the same conclusion: 


“Thus, in detail the practice of the two poets is 
found to vary. Lucretius is the artist and Cicero 
the versifier.... They agfee when they must 
agree by the rules of the verse; they differ gen- 
erally when there is any possibility of variation. 
There is no adequate evidence of any kind to 
show that Lucretius had ever seen the Aratea 
of Cicero.” 


On the further question of Cicero's knowl- 
edge of the De Rerum Natura Professor 
Merrill was convinced, from his reading of 
“the entire works of Cicero with close com- 
parison of Lucretius’s poem,” that 

“as for any indication that Cicero was influenced 
in the slightest degree by Lucretius’s poem I find 
not a scintilla of evidence . . . . The two men had 
little in common in character, in literary sym- 
pathy, or in the valuation of life. I doubt very 
much whether Cicero ever read the poem.””* 


From this brief summary of the case it is 
apparent that we are hardly justified in claim- 
ing for the imitation of Cicero’s verse by 
Lucretius the status of an established fact. 
It is, at most, a reasonable possibility, for 
which the evidence is not clear, but that is 
all. Thus, for the larger question of the poetic 
merits of Cicero's verse, we are forced back 
to the resource implicit in Professor Todd's 
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EURIPIDES’ FIRST PLAY 


HE first play produced by Euripides was 
‘ta Peliades, brought out in 455 B.c. We 
do not know the other plays which made up 
the group. It is the purpose of this treatise to 
gain some idea of the character of the Peliades 
and to draw some conclusions regarding the 
dramaturgy of Euripides from it, trying to 
discover whether there are in it foreshadow- 
ings of his future technique. 

In his discussion of the Peliades, Wolfgang 
Buchwald objects to the romantic quality of 
the account in Diodorus Siculus.’ He thinks it 
unsuitable material for a reconstruction of the 
play. However, he is inconsistent enough to 
quote Moses of Chorene, whose account is 
romantic in the extreme.? Now Diodorus, in 
his account of the material which is contained 
in Euripides’ Medea, shows intimate acquaint- 
ance with that play as, for example, the 
reasons which Jason alleges for his desire to 
marry the daughter of Creon.’ A little later 
he expressly says: “Speaking generally, it is 
because of the desire of the tragic poets for 
the marvellous that so varied and inconsistent 
an account of Medea has been given out.” 
Therefore it seems fair to conclude that 
Diodorus is far more critical than Buchwald 
imagines. 

Hartung in Euripides Restitutus follows 
Diodorus closely in his restoration of the 
Peliades.® He justifies this by the fact that the 
narrative of Diodorus seems to be drawn 
largely from Euripides, and that a comparison 
of Diodorus’ account with that of Moses of 
Chorene shows this. Hartung says also that in 


Diodorus all the events are related as of one 
time and place and proceed as if cut up into 
acts. What Hartung says certainly deserves 
at least our serious consideration.The story as 
he gives it is dramatic and distinctly Eurip- 
idean in character.® 

Let us give a brief summary of Hartung’s 
restoration and then, with this before us, see 
what conclusions may be drawn from this 
earliest production of Euripides. 

Medea alone, with changed appearance 
and garments, approaches the royal palace of 
Pelias, while the Argonauts keep their ship 
hidden in a port of the Thessalian lands and 
await the outcome of Medea’s machinations, 
The return of Jason was not suspected. Rumor 
had announced the Argonauts as dead. So 
Pelias had seized the opportunity of killing all 
of Jason’s near relatives. But he was soon to 
pay the penalty of his misdeeds. Jason put in 
at a port near Iolcus and learned from a 
countryman regarding the wretched fate of 
his relatives. Counsel was at once taken: 
some said that the king should immediately be 
attacked; others suggested raising troops from 
the various towns of the Argonauts for, they 
said, it would be difficult for fifty-three men 
to attack the king who was so well intrenched. 
While they pondered over the difficulties, 
Medea promised that she alone would kill the 
king and hand over the kingdom to the right- 
ful heirs. She had many novel drugs, she said, 
obtained from her mother Hecate and her 
sister, Circe, which would assist her plans. 
She said she would give the Argonauts a sig’ 
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remarks® which prompted this discussion; and 
that is a reading of the verse itself. 
Joun W. Spaetn, Jr. 
Wesleyan University 
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nal from the palace which could be seen from 
a look-out—smoke by day, or fire by night. 
Then she concealed various drugs in a hollow 
image of Artemis, changed her hair to gray, 
and covered her whole body with wrinkles, 
so that she might have the appearance of an 
old woman. At dawn, with the image, she 
entered the city. 

Medea, in pretended madness, attracted a 
crowd and declared that they must receive 
with reverence the goddess who had come 
from the land of the Hyperboreans with 
propitious presence to all the city and to the 
king. While all made obeisance and honored 
the goddess with sacrifices and the whole city 
was inspired, Medea entered the palace. 

She convinced Pelias and his daughters that 
the goddess had come to bless their home. For 
Artemis, she said, had traversed in her 
dragon-chariot a great part of the earth and 
had selected Pelias as illustrious for his piety; 
she would make him young again end bless 
his house. To lend conviction to her words, 
Medea asked for fresh water, shut herself in a 
room, washed off the medicaments, and ap- 
peared in her own person. 

This struck the king with amazement. 
Medea then by her magic art caused them to 
see an illusive image of the dragons which had 
borne the goddess through the air. The king, 
impressed by these wiles, trusted Medea and 
thought her worthy of honor. She persuaded 
him to command his daughters to do her bid- 
ding, for, she said, a king should bea sharer 
of divine grace with the help of his children, 
not of servants. 

Medea then tried to persvade the Peliades 
to kill their father, cut him in pieces, and cook 
him in a cauldron in order to renew his youth. 
They were horrified, but Medea overcame 
their scruples by cutting up an old ram, cook- 
ing him, and producing before their astonished 
eyes a young lamb. 

So the daughters of Pelias cut their father 
into bits and put him in the cauldron. There 
he was in the pot—and Medea failed to add 
the necessary ingredient! Instead she called 
the Peliades away to the roof of the palace, 
causing them to carry blazing torches to per- 
form a rite to the moon. But Medea, in 


obscure and ambiguous language, prayed for 
the help of Selene against her enemies. She 
prolonged the prayers in order to give the 
Argonauts time to reach the palace. With 
drawn swords they rushed in. 

The daughters of Pelias wished to kill 
themselves. But Jason consoled them, saying 
their crime was involuntary and promising to 
care for them and give them in marriage to 
noblemen. Then he said he must set out for 
Corinth with the Argonauts, there to perform 
sacred rites to Poseidon and to consecrate to 
him the ship Argo. 

Let us see what conclusions may be drawn 
from this reconstruction of the Peliades. The 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus was produced in 
458 B.c. and Euripides’ Peliades in 455 B.c., 
three years later. No doubt Euripides was 
under the spell of Aeschylus.? The Agamem- 
non opens with a watchman on the roof of the 
palace waiting for the signal—fire that shall 
announce the fall of Troy. In the Peliades 
Medea had promised the Argonauts a signal 
from the palace, smoke by day or fire by night. 
She gave the signal, as promised, by taking 
the daughters of Pelias up to the roof of the 
palace carrying lighted torches, presumably 
as part of her incantations but actually as the 
prearranged signal to the Argonauts. Does it 
not seem that here we have a direct reminis- 
cence of Aeschylus’ watchman scene? 

Again, Medea entering the city in pre- 
tended madness with the image of Artemis in 
her hand reminds us of the mad Cassandra of 
Aeschylus” Agamemnon. 

At the end of the Peliades the daughters of 
Pelias, overcome by the horror of their deed, 
are about to commit suicide. In a tragedy such 
an end would not be unnatural. Jocasta in 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus hangs herself 
when she discovers the whole terrible truth. 
But how does Euripides treat this situation? 
Jason consoles the Peliades and keeps them 
from their deed. Here at the very beginning 
of Euripides’ career we find a characteristic 
touch. At the end of the play our sympathies 
are swung suddenly about in the opposite 
direction. Gilbert Murray, speaking of the 
Cyclops’ blinding, says: “The later Euripides 
would probably have made it horrible and 
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swung our sympathies violently round to the 
side of the victim.”* But this is the early 
Euripides with a characteristic touch that was 
to appear throughout his career. Perhaps 
Gilbert Murray was wrong about the early 
and the later Euripides. 

Perhaps Wilamowitz-Moellendorff was 
wrong too. He said that Euripides as a youth 
tried to win popular applause by the use of 
new, unusual themes; and that, as an older 
man, he tried to win precedence over his 
competitors by seeking a new method rather 
than new material.® Actually, Euripides in his 
earliest play shows a new method which was 
to mark his whole career. 

Finally, there is about this earliest play of 
Euripides an atmosphere of magic and mys- 
tery, of pure romance, of sorcery and illusion 
imported from the far-off Colchian land. It is 
well to bear in mind that Euripides is not 
always a realist: there is always the Phaethon 
and the Andromeda. And it appears that at 
the very beginning of his career we have this 
romantic element. To put it briefly, his first 
play is romantic; it shows the influence of 
Aeschylus; and it has at the end that peculiar 
shift of sympathy which we have come to 
associate with the Euripidean style. 

Hersert Epwarp Mizrow 


Colorado College 
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attischen Tragddie 455 bis 431 (Weida i Thiir., 1939) 9. 

2A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta 
(editio secunda, 1889) 550: “de argumento paucula 
tradit Moses Chorenensis in progymn. libro III (v. 
Maii Euseb. Chron., p. 43): Euripides Tragicus—in iis 
quae de Medea refert extremos mentiendi fines attingit.” 
Buchwald, ibid., 9. Wilhelm Schmid (Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, Erster Theil, Dritter Band, p. 
330) says: Das Stiick muss ein Schauer- und Intriguen- 
stiick gewesen sein, in dem Medeia ihre Zauber- und 
Uberredungskiinste den Peliastichtern gegeniiber 
glinzend spielen liesz. 

3 Diodorus 4.54.3. 

4 Diodorus 4.56.1; translation of C. H. Oldfather in 
The Loeb Classical Library. 

5]. A. Hartungus, Euripides Restitutus (Hamburg, 
1843) Vol. I, 61-60. 

*F, G. Welcker (Die Griechischen Tragédien, [1839] 
Vol. Il, 625-627) attempts no elaborate or complete 
reconstruction of the Peliades. 

7Buripides’ Artistic Development: Euripides, A 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Student of Aeschylus,” The American Journal of 
Philology 52 (1931) 339-344- 

8 Gilbert Murray, Euripides and His Age (New York, 
1913) 69. 

®See Analecta Euripidea, Liber Secundus, 172-181; 
and Herbert Edward Mierow, ‘Euripides’ Artistic 
Development,” The American Journal of Philology 52 
(1931) 344-346. 








CURRENT EVENTS 


Wake Forest 


Our Nortx Carouina bureau reports in- 
teresting enrollment figures from Wake 
Forest College (N.C.). The total registration 
in the college is a little over 1,500; about 350 
are in Latin classes (240 in language classes), 
and 75 in Greek classes (55 in language 
courses). Neither Latin nor Greek is required. 
Our information is that Messrs. Poteat, Earp, 
and Greene are quite busy. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Proressor W. G. SuttivAn, Head of the 
Classics Department in the University of 
Saskatchewan, has retired after thirty-five 
years in that position, a period of service al- 
most unique in the history of Canadian uni- 
versities. Professor Sullivan was a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and came to Canada 
in 1911. 

He will be succeeded by Dr. J. F. Leddy, a 
member of the Department during the past 
ten years. Dr. Leddy is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan and followed post- 
graduate studies in the University of Chica- 
go. However, he received his advanced de- 
grees, B. Litt., D. Phil., for research work in 
Roman History, at the University of Oxford 
which he attended as a Saskatchewan Rhodes 
Scholar. 

HoL_ywoop 

Heppa Hopper, in her syndicated column 
for October 8, 1946, announces that the pro- 
ducer Walter Wanger has purchased the 
rights to Jean Anouilh’s Antigone (reviewed 
in our October issue, p. 14). This means that 
an adaptation of an adaptation of an adapta- 
tion of Sophocles will be made into a movie. 

Colonus boy makes good! (We always 
knew he had it in him.) 
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TEACHERS SCRAPBOOK 


A department for the discussion of classroom theory and practise, and the exchange of practical 
teaching ideas, conducted under the direction of the Committee of Educational Policy of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South. Teachers are urged to forward items of 
general interest based on their own experience to the Editorial Representative of the Committee, 
Mrs. Ruth F. Joedicke, Mary Institute, Clayton 5, Missouri. 


SOME METHODS AND DEVICES 
THAT PROMOTE AND SUSTAIN PUPILS’ INTEREST 


N some subjects a teacher may be able to 

keep up appearances without knowing 
very much about his work. Not so in Latin. 
A teacher either knows it or does not know it, 
and the poorest pupil in the class will not be 
long in finding out the truth. A knowledge of 
the language and its literature, coupled with 
a high regard or reverence for it is an absolute 
necessity, and there is no way of dodging this 
demand; efforts to teach without it inevitably 
end in confusion and disaster. 

Besides a thorough knowledge of this sub- 
ject, a teacher must know his pupils and be 
ever ready to :dapt momentarily the teaching 
procedure to the problem at hand. Fre- 
quently I have had to change an entire lesson 
plan after the class assembled and recitation 
had begun because some interested pupil 
asked a question not quite apropos. Nor do I 
intend to minimize the necessity of a planned 
lesson or method of systematic teaching when 
I mention these two requisites which I 
learned long ago from Dr. Bennett: “The two 
essentials of the Latin teacher are a knowledge 
of his subject and skill in momentary adapta- 
tion.” 

The First Few Minutes 


ANOTHER THING I have learned is this: The 
first few minutes in a classroom largely deter- 
mine the temper of both teacher and pupils 
for the hour. One means for getting both into 
a good attitude for work is to have a brief 
report or a floor talk by one of the pupils on 
some subject that is the background of the 


day's lesson. Some examples are “Meals and 
the Way They Were Served in Roman 
Times”; “Pleasures and Pastimes of Roman 
Children”; “Sports and Gladiatorial Con- 
tests”; “Rome's Water System, Police Sys- 
tem, Fire Department”; “The Baths of Cara- 
calla Compared with the Modern Bath 
House at Hot Springs.” These talks usually 
take up about ten minutes or less. 

Sometimes we sing a Latin song from our 
new song book. The only trouble about doing 
this at the beginning of the class is that the 
pupils enjoy it so much they do not want to 
stop. I have this book of songs and carols 
translated into Latin, mostly old familiar 
tunes, folk songs, national anthems, corre- 
sponding in general to the “Twice Fifty-five 
Songs” used by High School choruses at pub- 
lic sings. 

I believe firmly in drills; a thorough mas- 
tery of the declensions, conjugations, and such 
basic syntax as will be encountered frequently 
in reading the simpler stories of first year 
Latin and also in second year selections. For 
example, ablative absolute; the uses of dative 
case, the infinitive and participle uses, gerund 
and gerundive set-up. When such learnings 
become so dry you feel your class is about to 
crumble, the use of charts to show frequent 
occurrence of these in English will help. 
Charts are designed like a family tree for 
sum, mitto, or rego with the parent word on 
the trunk and bi-lateral branches to represent 
the kindred Latin words on one side and 
English derivatives on the other. To impress 
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the value and significance of the imperative 
and subjunctive moods, we study and 
memorize the Pater Noster. If this is done 
reverently, a much larger lesson than mere 
verb forms is learned. 

Another device I have used toward the 
end of the first year course is to appoint one 
of the class as teacher to explain, assign a 
lesson, and make out an objective test on pro- 
nouns, comparison of adjectives, Latin phrases 
and mottoes, or comprehension questions on 
stories read. This I find most enlivening. 
Pupils like to do the work of the teacher, the 
class enjoys the change, and the teacher gets a 
candid camera photograph of herself. Very 
little cheating goes on when a classmate is 
the teacher. 

To enlarge our cultural background and to 
create and sustain an interest in our present 
civilization’s inheritance from Rome, I use a 
Latin library of about thirty-six different 
volumes which we have acquired over a 
period of fifteen or twenty years. Each pupil 
is asked to read at least one of these each 
grading period, or six during the year. They 
report on each book orally or by writing a 
synoptical criticism of the book. Then a 
credit grade is given for each report: C or 
two points for the shorter, easier ones like 
“The Standard Bearer,” “The Conquered,” 
“Pugnax, the Gladiator,” “Hannibal's Ele- 
phants”; B or four points for “Quo Vadis,” 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” “The Robe.” The 
English and history teachers collaborate with 
me here, and allow credit in their subjects for 
these same collaterals. 


Maps and Pictures 


Goop CLAssROOM equipment sustains inter- 
est. We have a few pictures of Roman ruins, 
a facsimile reproduction of the Magna Carta 
which has been in my possession thirty years; 
the Pledge of Allegiane to Our Flag in Latin, 
pictorial maps of France, Italy, and modern 
Europe. We have also a new set of maps 
mounted on a floor stand. In this set are maps 
of Caesar's Gaul, the Empire under Augustus, 
the Eternal City itself. This has helped 
greatly in visualizing Caesar's five campaigns. 





Hint oF THE Montu 


THE OBSERVANCE of Roman festivals by 
the class, or by the Latin Club, is a regular 
feature in many schools; the Saturnalia is 
probably the favorite. 

So far as we know, however, the spring 
festival, Floralia, in hcnor of the goddess 
of flowers and spring, Flora, has seldom 
been given attention. Miss Elizabeth H. 
Noble tells us that for many years her 
Latin Club at James Whitcomb Riley 
High School in South Bend, Indiana, has 
celebrated the Floralia. Although, accord- 
ing to Roman observance, the holiday ex- 
tended from April 28 to May 3, the time 
would have to be adjusted to the local 
season; there would be a considerable dis- 
parity in this regard between Texas and 
Minnesota. Miss Noble's students hold 
the celebration when the lilacs are in 
bloom, although they use any flowers avail- 
able. They furnish a bouquet for each 
room in the school. During the war they 
made especial notice of the boys who died 
in the service. Memorial bouquets are sent 
to members of the faculty in whose families 
there has been a death in the previous year. 
Flowers are always sent to the parents of 
deceased club members. 

This festival relates to one side of Roman 
folkways and, as Miss Noble points out, 
“it makes the students thoughtful of 
others, it beautifies the building, and it 
costs nothing but effort and organization.” 











We have just finished reading these and have 
taken a different type test on each one. The 
most popular type is the topical outline which 
is later expanded into an essay. Pupils make 
better grades on this kind of test. Several of 
the second year class had relatives who 
fought over this same terrain not long ago. 
One had a brother who was an officer in the 
Third Armored Division which made the 
costly plunge at Namur. Another had a 
relative who paid the supreme price for vic- 
tory at Anzio. 

One of my former pupils has recently re- 
turned from North Africa, bringing kodak 
pictures of Roman Ruins at Tripoli and 
Tunis. These had been made especially for our 
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class. Another has sent snapshots of Rheims, 
City of the Remi, of Soissons, City of the 
Suessiones. Another sent a bocklet of Pom- 
peii and pictures of G.I.’s walking down the 
Appian Way. When these came, we changed 
the order-of-the-day, which was a test, and 
had a floor talk on the “Method of Roman 
Road-Building,” contrasted it with our flimsy 
cement, hard-surfaced roads. The point of 
emphasis was that the purpose of each nation 
in building good roads determines the method 
used, to a large extent. 

My. own son, who was with SHAEF, 
sent much material of interest, stamps, and 
illustrated booklets from Switzerland. The 
word Helvetia printed on the stamps showed 
very plainly that the most neutral country of 
Europe today was once the most belligerent 
and the first of Caesar's Gallic conquests. 
There were pictures from Paris and Strasburg, 
also. Several of our former pupils have visited 
the class and told of their personal experiences 
in Caesar's Gaul. Two of these were im- 
prisoned many months. On such occasions we 
dispensed with our planned work and learned 
by vicarious experiences what we had been 
reading. 

Several years ago when we came to the 
seventeenth chapter of Book 1v, we built a 
bridge almost to scale. Now we get this same 
bridge out and discuss it along with the read- 
ing of the text. This year we had a new 
turris, a new scorpio, and a new ballista made 
by the Caesar class. Several racing chariots 
were made by the first year class; also pila, 
scuta, tela. Each of these is credited for a 
grade like a test. 


Roman Festivals 


IN BOTH CLAssEs we have an established 
custom of enjoying Saturnalia a I’ Américaine. 
Early in December we mimeograph Christmas 
songs and carols. Each day we sing just at the 
close of class period. Sometimes the class pre- 
fers ““Adeste Fideles,” other times “‘Silens 
Nox,” or “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
We had more boys this year, and they really 
led the songs! As Christmas approaches, 
pupils listen at home to the radio for these 
carols. Some class reports have been made on 


programs broadcast from Rome, the Vatican, 
or St. Peter’s on Christmas Eve. In 1944 one 
of my former pupils attended midnight mass 
at St. Peter’s on Christmas Eve. He returned 
last November in time to tell us all about it. 

At our Saturnalia Feast, a Master of the 
Wine Bowl is selected. We recline, at least 
part of the time. Large napkins are brought 
by each guest, and keen interest is shown in 
filling these with food to take home. As 
nearly as possible, we follow the menu from 
eggs to apples. Usually at the conclusion of 
the meal when the slave brings in the shoes 
they are pretty well mixed, and that, too, is 
enjoyable. In spring, about Easter, we cele- 
brate Liberalia in a similar manner but usually 
more of a picnic and Easter egg hunt. 

Another device I use with the beginning 
class to stimulate interest is to have each one 
inquire of his parents what nationality his 
ancestors were. Then we locate that country 
on our map. From this starting point I try 
to show them the kinship our language has 
with Europe and its debt especially to Rome. 
I think this helps to dispel that awe and fear 
pupils feel when they tackle their first in- 
flected language. 


Latin Notebooks 


Tuis Is FOLLOWED by the purchase of a com- 
position notebook in which each set of vo- 
cabulary words is entered. Then for each 
Latin word the pupil tries to find at least 
three English derivatives. Each English 
derivative is defined. From this study of the 
English dictionary they learn more orthogra- 
phy, etymology, and a far wider vocabulary 
range than from any course in English. These 
notebooks are graded periodically and cred- 
ited as a test. Even the dullest pupil can make 
the much coveted “A” on this. Some copying 
of another's work goes on, I know, but much 
learning is effected even by copying. Al- 
though this calls for long hours of tedious 
concentration, I believe each pupil considers 
it the most beneficial training of the years’ 
work. 

Of all aids and devices I have tried, those 
that seem to have created most pleasure and 


lasting interest are: 
(continued on page 117) 
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TWO NEW GREEK BOOKS 


Tue Attic APPROACH 


Cuase, Atston Hurp and Puituirs, Henry, 
Jr., A New Introduction to Greek: Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1946). 
Pp. vi-+ 128. $1.75. 


Tuis Latest edition of Chase and Phillips’ 
A New Introduction to Greek is an eminently 
worth-while book. In the first place, it sets 
about its main purpose, which is to teach the 
elements of the Greek language, at once. It 
does not try to cozen the user into thinkiing 
that he is learning morphology and syntax by 
looking at a picture of a hoplite armed for the 
fray or of a coin bearing the head of Zeus. 
That method of bamboozling the pupil by 
turning his El.mentarbuch into a picture 
album—a vice which many of us have seen 
practiced all too often in the first- and second- 
year Latin books—is happily absent. Second- 
ly, it avoids synthetic Greek as much as pos- 
sible. The eighth lesson, for example (there 
are 34 in all), has a whole proposition from 
Euclid; the eighteenth includes quotations 
from Simonides, Menander, Sophocles, and 
Democritus; and the twenty-fourth, a passage 
adapted from the eighth book of Plato's 
Republic. 

The reader of this review will doubtless 
already have surmised that the present volume 
is not concerned primarily with preparing for 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Just what connected 
reading, then, should follow this primer of 
(in the main) Attic Greek? I would say, first 
of all, not Homer. The student who has com- 
pleted this book should now apply his knowl- 
edge of Attic forms to some Attic author. If 
he has used it in his last year at school or the 
first semester of a collegecourse, he might well 
proceed directly to Plato—an annotated edi- 
tion of the Apology and Crito, for instance, or 
Forman’s Selections. In fact, I think that there 
are even schoolboys who could read some easy 
extracts from Plato upon finishing Chase and 





Phillips; they would already be fairly familiar 
with philosophical Greek because of the many 
quotations from the pre-Socratics, especially 
Democritus. We might also recommend 
Euripides or, to go on to Hellenistic Greek, 
the New Testament. But the good teacher 
always knows himself what will most profit- 
ably come next. 

At the risk of sounding reactionary, I must 
say that I do not agree with those who advo- 
cate beginning Greek with Homer. To begin 
ab ovo is logical enough, of course. But their 
argument that Homer is more interesting to 
the student and more rewarding than Xeno- 
phon carries less weight now that we have 
an elementary book with reading from many 
another interesting, rewarding author. Fur- 
thermore, just as they have their word- 
frequency list (Owen and Goodspeed’s 
Homeric Vocabularies) to aid the novice, so 
the opposite camp has J. R. Cheadle’s Basic 
Greek Vocabulary (Macmillan, 1939), of 
which Chase and Phillips have availed them- 
selves. Though not so scientifically arranged 
as the Homeric one, still it contains principal- 
ly the words of the most common occurrence 
in Attic prose. Lastly, in view of the longev- 
ity of the Greek language and of the varied 
interests (philosophical, theological, etc.) 
which bring students to Greek, it is certainly 
not unreasonable to give the beginner some- 
thing which will be more directly useful than 





Homeric Greek will in reading not only Plato | 


and Aristotle but Hellenistic scientists, 
Byzantine historians, and even the purists of 
the present day. 

Personally, I think that the book is of about 
the right length for a year’s course in school 
or a semester in college and almost the only 
thing suited to the speed of a summer-session 
course in elementary Greek. But if there were 


time to spare, the instructor could assign ad | 
ditional composition; or the reading sug | 
gested above could be begun sooner; or, par’ | 


ticularly at school, Freeman and Lowe's 
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Reader used. The present volume is a pleasant 
surprise to those of us who have taught the 
introductory course only from Ball's Elements 
and White's First Greek Book. Those works 
were much too long, and one always had 
trouble reaching the -u verbs in time; this 
one gives a good many -y forms as early as 
Lesson 12, to say nothing of some of the 
conjugation of eiui (which most books have 
to insert rather soon) in Lesson 11. Similarly, 
contract verbs are introduced in Lesson 14. 
As the authors explain in their preface, “this 
has made easier the choice of real Greek to be 
read in the early stages." The dua] number has 
been omitted from the lessons proper and put 
into an appendix. Four other appendices 
supply a “Table of Pronouns and Adverbs,” 
a brief summary of syntax, the numerals, and 
thecomplete paradigm of racdéuw. The lessons 
run to p. 91; the appendices go from p. 93 
to p. 102; two vocabularies and an index of 
names bring us to p. 128. This is an increase 
of 11 pages over the 1944 edition, itself a re- 
vised version of the first edition (1941, 112 
pp.). 

Among the Greek primers, if Ball and 
White contain too much for today’s tiro 
(although every serious student must some- 
time learn all the facts which they give and 
more too), Benner and Smyth's Beginner's 
Greek Book and Crosby and Schaeffer's Intro- 
duction to Greck are more “modern.” Benner 
and Smyth, for example, have omitted much 
of the grammatical lore which our fathers had 
to learn in the first year; and although the 
dual is given in the paradigms throughout the 
lessons, it is not used in the exercises. Crosby 
and Schaeffer not only leave the dual for the 
appendix but also start contract verbs much 
earlier than most books. But Benner and 
Smyth is too definitely a preparation for the 
Anabasis; and Crosby and Schaeffer have 
laden their volume with all sorts of extraneous 
matter, chiefly pictorial. 

I should warn the reader that I am not 
against either grammar or Xenophon. But, 
fearing that we Americans shall continue 
to be a people insistent upon quick results, 
I favor a book which enables one to read real 
Greek as quickly as possible. Furthermore, 


since most who take up Greek are interested 
in authors more profound than Xenophon, 
very well, let them begin those writers as soon 
as it is conceivable. Then, while studying 
their texts, they can go on to all kinds of 
grammatical details: dual forms, epexegetic 
infinitive, or anything else. And some may 
ultimately read the Anabasis at the right 
time, i.e., when it no longer has to be parsed 
out parasang by parasang. 

As to defects in our book, the printing has 
been very badly done; accents and breathings 
are often very faint, sometimes have entirely 
disappeared. Space does not allow the listing 
of all such instances or other misprints. But 
let us note in passing: afiov (p. 8), wAota twa 
(p. 25), érexorgn (p. 74; even the lexicon goes 
astray here and cites the third person as 
éreuroude.—Liddell-Scott,® p. 1359), Aeddot 
(pp. 88 and 124), #Aloouon and tmmexds (p. 109), 
Tlepaievs (p. 113), waxy (p. 123). There are 
several inconsistencies, as revéw for the future 
of rvyxavw (p. 47) but redgouac (correctly, p. 
116); the command “Learn the Second Perfect 
of tornu™ (p. 73) followed by forms which in 
the singular are naturally first perfect; 
abroguas (correctly, p. '74) but -piws (p. 104) 
perhaps a misprint; évaxdova alone (p. 86), 
with a symbol which is certainly not sampi, 
but -xéov1, a, a (p. 97). 

The distinction between -& and -a (n) forms 
of the first declension has not been made ac- 
curately. It would be much wiser, in the 
classification on p. 8, to put zetpa (Ion. reipa) 
in the third group, “feminines ending in a,” 
and replace it in the second group (contain- 
ing 0ea) by something like xwpa (Ion. xwpn). 
Two items which may be misprints look like 
the same type of confusion: ddobca (p. 43) 
and etoeBeia (p. 108), for which the correct 
forms appear to be eivéSea and eioeBia (Ion. 
-n). The Atticizing of a Herodotean passage 
(p. 88) has led to a similar blunder; xara 
juephovavy dddv... for x. hyepnoiny 6., Hdt. 
8.98.1. (Cf. the correct Attic in Plato, R. 616 
b: mpoeNOovras jyepnoiay dddv. 

The specialist in the text of a given author 
may object to the way certain passages have 
been adapted. Our version (p. 20) of Euclid 
1.19, for instance, has these differences from 
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Heiberg’s in the Teubner series: cau ai. . 
for xai... (obviously a misprint), ody and 
unv each omitted once (nothing very serious), 
ird omitted in 797 bird ATB (rather more 
serious), and é\arrwy everywhere for éX\aoowr. 
But I think that, in general, the changes have 
been well done; and a brief selection has been 
left in its origine! idiom (Cf. p. 81, selection C, 
but for “Ephicharmus” read “Epicharmus” 
here and on pp. 55 and 119) often enough to 
give an idea of the dialectal variety to come. 
In fact, our authors deserve especial praise for 
having combined appropriate reading from 
many sources with a succinct exposition of 
the more important parts of accidence and 
syntax. 
Epwarb L. Bassett 
Loomis Institute 
Windsor, Connecticut 


Tue Homeric APPROACH 


ScHoperR, RaymMonp V., and HorricAn, 
Vincent C., A Reading Course in Homeric 
Greek, First Year Book: pp. xiv+354 
(lithoprint), $2.00. (To be ordered from 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.) 


Two racts about this book impress them- 
selves at once on the reader; first, the exhaus- 
tive care that has been exercised to correlate 
the lessons with the Homeric text; second, 
the difference between this book and other 
introductory textbooks in Greek. Of the 
latter fact the authors are entirely aware, and 
they have thoughtfully provided five closely- 
typed sheets of explanatory material for the 
guidance of those who are interested in the 
volume. It would be both ungracious and 
unfair to refrain from summarizing some of 
the observations from these pages as well as 
from the two brief essays within the book to 
which particular attention is drawn. 

Thus it is pointed out at once that the 
primary aim of the book is to prepare the 
student to read Homer with appreciative 
understanding. The objective of each lesson 
is stated clearly at the outset, and so far as 
feasible a uniform method of presentation is 
followed. One comes to look regularly for 


HERBERT N. COUCH 


paradigms, vocabulary, exercises for transla- 
tion both from Greek to English and from 
English to Greek, divided in such a way as to 
include the newly presented matter and to 
review what has gone before, and for deriva- 
tive word studies. Appropriate variations 
are, however, found from time to time. Ex- 
tracts from the Odyssey are introduced at the 
earliest reasonable point, and there will be 
little reason to quarre} with the passages that 
have been selected, for they include the best 
of the adventures. 

When the Homeric passages had been 
selected, the verses themselves were subjected 
to a most exhaustive analysis to determine 
meanings of words, principal parts actually 
used, endings occurring, syntax involved, and 
so forth. The paradigms and grammatical 
rules required for memorization were deter- 
mined on the basis of the needs that would 
actually confront the student. For instance, 
with a dozen pertinent exceptions, only the 
first three principal parts of verbs are listed, 
while the vocabulary load is arranged to re- 
quire a larger number of words in the early 
weeks than in the latter part of the course on 
the theory that interest and energy are 
higher in the initial stages, while the increas- 
ing weight of grammatical study will demand 
a greater share of attention toward the end. 

It is perhaps needless to enter further into 
the details of meticulous planning to adapt 
the book to the progress of the student, lesson 
by lesson and semester by semester. Some 
teachers may feel that almost too much has 
been done for them in advance; incidentally, 
a complete Teacher’s Manual with analysis 
and translation of assigned passages in each 
lesson is loaned to instructors on request. 

The fears of those who may be concerned 
about the adequacy of a preparation in 
Homeric Greek for the subsequent reading of 
later prose authors is allayed by a statistical 
analysis which indicates that the foundation 
of the book is 85% identical with Attic 
Greek. Nor, in spite of the long tradition 
which has dictated the approach to Greek in 
the reverse direction, need there be any in- 
superable difficulty in this respect. The stu- 
dent must, for example, learn to note the 
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presence of an augment rather than its absence 
as the exception to the rule that he has 
learned. 

The book is well illustrated with an ap- 
propriate selection of pictures of sculptures, 
temples, and vase-paintings, together with a 
number of pen and ink drawings illustrative 
of Homeric scenes and calculated to appeal 
to the interest of High School students. Each 
lesson is prefaced by a quotation that bears 
on an Homeric or a Greek theme: these have 
been widely selected from sources as varied 
as Walter Lippmann, Wendell Willkie, Goethe, 
Dante, Keats, and George Bernard Shaw, not 
to mention the Greek and Latin writers. The 
incidental acquaintance with the best of 
criticism of Homer, both ancient and modern, 
that is thus afforded in excerpts that are brief 
enough and pointed enough to challenge the 
imagination of the enquiring student cannot 
fail to convey some conception of the enor- 
mous influence that the poet has wielded. No 
better subsidiary aim could be added to the 
primary purpose of teaching the student to 
read Greek. That it has been kept subsidiary 
in spite of its prominence is a tribute to the 
skill with which the material has been pre- 
pared. 

It is tempting, but it would be unprofitable, 
to evaluate this book in comparison with 
other books in beginning Greek that have 
made their appearance in recent years. Rather 
let us accept the authors’ statement of the 
novel aspect of their work, and devote a few 
words instead to the problem of teaching be: 
ginning Greek in the schools and colleges of 
America. Greek has by its rarity come to en- 
joy in large measure the advantage of good 
teaching. There has been little temptation 
to thrust a class in Greck on an unwilling or 
incompetent instructor whose major interest 
lies in other fields, nor have students often 
elected Greek as the easist method of fulfilling 
a group requirement. As a consequence there 
has normally been a healthful scholarly at- 
mosphere in the Greek classroom, for it has 
grown out of the belief shared in common by 
instructor and student in the value of the ex- 
perience on which they have embarked to- 
gether. 


Furthermore, in the colleges more mature 
students, not excluding those in the graduate 
schools, have been inexorably drawn to seek 
an acquaintance with Greek. Only a few short 
months of effort separate them from some 
personal familiarity with the first and finest 
achievements in European literature, and they 
are properly unwilling that a lack of op- 
portunity in High School days should per- 
petuate that ignorance. This is especially true 
of those whose major interests lie in English 
or in allied literary fields. 

To such students Greek should be pre- 
sented without ostentation or parade for its 
own inherent value. The conscientious stu- 
dent will find that his efforts are rewarded by 
a variety of educational experiences, including 
an excellent training in memory, in analysis, 
and in precision of thought. He will also come 
in contact with a civilization that arose from 
the awakened intellectual vigor of a people 
who built simply and naturally step by step 
without haste and without confusion. He 
will learn to know a people who prized in- 
tellectual honesty: he will become aware of 
their constant preoccupation with man as a 
living and sentient being. These are the ex- 
periences that one encounters not only 
through the content of the literature but in 
the structure and form of the language itself. 

Beginning Greek should, therefore, be 
taught for its own worth and not as a 
threshold to other values which are held out 
as a reward for future effort. True, one may 
cherish the hope that time will permit in 
later years the reading of drama, philosophy, 
and history in a quantity that cannot be en- 
compassed by one whose necessary task at the 
moment is the mastery of declensions and 
conjugations and the acquisition of a working 
vocabulary. But the difference is quantitative 
rather than qualitative. If the approach to be- 
ginning Greek is marked by a sense of the 
dignity and value of the experience that is 
undertaken, the student will gain a balanced 
judgment of Greece itself; antiquity will not 
be lauded with uncritical, and un-Hellenic, 
excess simply because of its age, nor yet by 
way of a convenient disparagement of ad- 
mitted weaknesses in our own way of life. 
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The clear message of Greece is the simple ap- 
preciation of the finest qualities of life for 
their own sake. 

The more general remarks on the teaching 
of Greek that have been added to this review 
are perhaps justified by the fact that the book 
in question performs every function that 
could be desired in the systematic presenta- 
tion of information about Homeric Greek for 


ROMANO-CAMPANIAN PAINTING 


Dawson, CuristopHerR M., Romano-Cam, 
panian Mythological Landscape Painting: 
Yale Classical Studies IX: New Haven- 
Conn., Yale University Press (1944). Pp. 
xvi+233, pls. XXV, figs. 68. $3.00. 

In this interesting and thorough study of 
Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape 
Painting, Dawson contends that the introduc- 
tion of landscape in ancient art was due to 
Romano-Campanian painting; that the Greeks 
had not developed any skill in space or land- 
scape before the first century s.c. The work 
covers in seven chapters a survey of the evi- 
dence, literary and archaeological, on Land- 
scape and Space in Greek and Hellenistic Art 
(Ch. I); The Italian origin of Landscape 
Painting (Ch. II); A Catalogue of the Mytho- 
logical Landscape Paintings (Ch. III); The 
Composition of Landscape Paintings (Ch. 
IV); The Relationship of Mythological 
Landscapes to Previous Tradition (Ch. V); 
The Relationship of Mythological Landscapes 
to the Theatrical Performances of the Early 
Empire (Ch. VI); Perspective, Staffage Fig- 
ures and Continuous Narrative in the 
Mythological Landscapes (Ch. VII). 

The tone of the opening chapters is con- 
tentious. Dawson seems to feel that the pro- 
ponents of Roman originality have been mal- 
treated. While it is true that it is difficult for 
students of Greek art not to be prejudiced in 
favor of Greek work as contrasted with 
Roman, we do not believe that scholars are 
divided into phil-Hellenes and pro-Romans in 
their attempts to arrive at the truth on the 
subject of Roman originality in art. Some may 
have been over-acrid and incorrect in their 


MARY HAMILTON SWINDLER 


the beginner, while the authors have kept 
constantly before themselves the moral pre- 
cepts that lie within the subject. The com- 
bination of the enthusiastic conviction of the 
teacher with first-class textbook assistance 
will assure the vitality of Greek studies. To 
that end the present book deserves success. 
H. N. Coucn 


Brown University 





judgments. The fact is that the evidence is 
dificult of interpretation because it is scanty 
and at times allows no definite conclusions. It 
is impossible for us to know what the innova- 
tions of Agatharcus were; how far Apollo 
dorus advanced with his use of light and 
shadow; just what the contributions of 
Antiphilus were. We can only conjecture; we 
cannot prove a case. Each student must inter- 
pret the limited and unsatisfactory evidence 
to the best of his ability. We know that in the 
fifth century Agatharcus began an interest in 
some sort of perspective in connection with 
the theatre; his efforts were significant 
enough tocause Greek philosophers to under- 
take a study of perspective. The Greeks, on 
the evidence of the documents preserved, 
originated linear perpsective and it is interest- 
ing to note that Roman linear perspective 
does not seem to have advanced much beyond 
the Greek Whether the Greeks had aerial 
perspective we also cannot know; we do not 
possess any major works of Hellenistic paint- 
ing and are thus unable to determine what 
happened in this important epoch. Such 
Greek monuments of the fourth and third 
centuries as we possess show an interest in 
limited depth only, but the contention that 
only such monuments existed involves argu’ 
ment ex silentio. It may be true that the 
Romans developed aerial perspective and 
illusionism beyond anything that the Greeks 
conceived, but we cannot prove it. I am 
sympathetic with some of Dawson's ideas on 
the subject, but it is more than likely that we 
must reckon with a joint contribution. Our 
knowledge of Hellenistic painting may be 
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enlarged at any time by new discoveries, as 
the wall paintings recently found in a tholos 
tomb at Kasanlik in Bulgaria are witness 
(AJA 49 [1945] 402-415). 

A joint Graeco-Roman contribution is evi- 
dent in landscape painting. Dawson sees in 
the Campano-Pompeian paintings “works un- 

Ileled and inconceivable in Greek art, 
improbable, and, at most, only timidly antici- 
pated in Hellenistic art.” But without the 
beginnings which Greek art contributed, 
Italian achievements would have been impos- 
sible. It is difficult to understand why the 
Romans should have used Greek inscriptions 
in the Odyssey landscapes and have personi- 
fied the spring, shore, etc., in these paintings, 
if some Greek background for these had not 
existed. What the “short cuts” of Philoxenus 
were we also cannot know. We are not in- 
clined to accept Dawson's idea (p. 10) that 
“his speed was derived from his ability so to 
overlap crowded figures that partial represen- 
tation sufficed to portray the whole.” This 
would hardly have been considered a startling 
innovation at this time, seeing that this 


method was employed on Polygnotan vases a 
century earlier. 

Dawson has given us a clear, dispassionate 
and judicious survey of the evidence. Where 
some scholars have sought out what might be 
Greek in Pompeian painting, at times perhaps 
overstraining or distorting the evidence, Daw- 
son tends to minimize the Greek contribution 
and influence. It does not detract from Roman 
achievement to admit frankly that they got 
many of their ideas (as well as most of their 
subject matter) from the Greeks and may have 
developed them beyond Greek achievement. 
The Romans themselves did not think so 
highly of their art as contrasted with Greek 
work. Scholars will welcome further work by 
Dawson (cf. p. xiii) on the various styles (II, 
III, IV) in RomanoCampanian painting, 
where there is obviously some need for change 
from the present orthodox views. 

Misprints are few: representation (sing. 
for plur.) p. xv; judgements 23; Hermupolis 
pp. 58, 77, 156; advantures, 176. 

Mary HamILTon SwINDLER 

Bryn Mawr College 





“To Sustain Pupil’s Interest” 


1. The Songs and the Birthday Quotations 
Book; 2. Collateral Readings; 3. Floor Talks; 
4. Souvenirs from Foreign Countries; 5. Ban- 
quets and Feasts; 6. Classroom Equipment; 
7. The Word Book; 8. The Handicraft Ar- 
ticles; 9. Latin Christmas Cards which I send 
each pupil; 10. Pupil-Teacher Exchange; 11. 
Making of Charts, Seasonal Posters, etc. The 
order in which these are listed is arranged 
from forty-four different papers handed in 
recently by this year’s two classes. 

In conclusion, I should like to say what per- 
haps should have been said in the beginning: 
“A language does not cease to live because it 
ceases to be spoken. The influence of Latin is 
still living in our own tongue, our thought, 
our feeling, our institutions, our law, our 
religion, our polity.” In studying Latin, 
therefore, these aims should be kept in mind: 


1. Development of historical and cultural 
background. 
2. Development of correct mental habits. 


(continued from page 111) 


3. Development of right attitudes toward 
social situations. 
4. Increased ability to read, speak, and 
write English. 
5. Increased ability to learn other foreign 
languages. 
6. Character development. 
Any method that will promote and sustain 
pupils’ interest in achieving these aims 
should be acceptable in classroom procedure. 
Some that I have mentioned may be suitable 
to your classes. If you are alert to your class's 
ideational background, you can easily adapt 
any point of common interest into some Latin 
connection. “So many men, so many minds, ° 
each to his own way of thinking.” 
ARABELLA Gray Forp 
Homer, Louisiana 
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